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THE WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED THIS MONTH. 


The Speciai Introductory Price to be Immediately Advanced. 


FTER more than two years of constant 

labor, the Library of the World’s Best 
Literature, under the editorial direction of 
Charles Dudley Warner, is nearly finished. Its 
completion will be a distinct literary event. 
"he special introductory price under the ar- 
rangement made by Harpers’ Weekly Club will 
positively be withdrawn when the last volumes 
(which are now on the press) are issued. 

Readers will do well to make note of this 
fact, since by joining the Club now they will 
obtain the work at nearly one-half the price at 
which it will hereafter be sold. We have no 
hesitation in advising our readers to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. We believe the 
Warner Library is a work of such extraordinary 
character that it will sooner 
way into every home of calture and refine- 
ment. The fact that sucha marvelous survey 


or later find its | 


of the literature of the world, with the exposi- 
tion and critcism of the foremost living men ol 
letters, can be had for a sum less than the cost 
of the simplest collection of single volumes, 
makes this a work which from the mere stand- 
point of economy no lover of books can afford 
to be without. 

The Library is not only an immense saving 
of time and study, but of money as well. A 
postal card sent to the Harper's Weekly Club, 
g1 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure full 
particulars regarding the favorable terms upon 
which it is now being offered to Club mem- 
bers. We believe there are few of our readers 
who will not feel we have done them a special 
service in calling their attention to this menu- 
mental work and giving timely notice of the 
withdrawal of low Club price. 
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THE FIRE, 


shade 


PICTURES IN 
watch together; but in and 
shine 
You see the golden future of your ways, 
And I the light that shone on vanished 
days; 
No; though together eyes and hearts com- 
bine 
I cannot see your pictures, nor you mine. 
Yet as the fire burns low, and sinks the 


We 


blaze, 

From the cold hearth I turn,—a moment 
gaze,— 

And read our union in those looks of 
thine. * 


When on the hearth of life the fire burns 


low 

Wherein our lonely dreams and visions 
shone,— 

When the last picture sinks with all the 
rest,— 


Dear, may we turn as trustfully as now, 
May we as gladly quit the cold hearth- 
stone, 
And know that love's reality is best. 
E. BLAIR OLIPHANT. 


Chambers’s Journal, 


THOUGHT HATH WINGS, AND 


BUILDS A NEST. 


EVERY 
SOMEWHERE 
It is not good for thought to dwell alone; 

A consort for it God will surely find, 

A worthy helpmeet of its blood and kind, 
And fruitful: so, ere many years be flown, 
Its children shall arise and seek their own; 

Till, in elect affinities entwined, 

Yoking all seas and lords of every wind, 
Its race shall reign, a multitude unknown. 


Shutter thy life with wall and blind and 
bar; 
mate and 
thee far: 
Thy nimble thought thou shalt not chain 
or cell. 
Thy thought shall work, and lo! the throne 
before 
Men shall arise down-casting at thy door 
Their wings for Heaven, the weights 
that dragged to Hell. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


Irom mart and meeting hold 


Leisure Hour. 





Pictures in the Fire, etc. 


GOD’S BIRD. 
Nay, not Thine eagle, Lord,— 
No golden eagle I, 
That creep half fainting on the sward, 
And have no wings to fly. 


Nor yet Thy tender dove, 
Meek as Thyself, Thou Lamb! 

I would I were the dove, Thy love, 
And not the thing I am. 


But take me in Thy hand, 
To be Thy sparrow, then; 
Were two sparrows in Holy Land, 
One farthing bought the twain. 
KATHARINE TYNAN IIINKSON. 


IMMORTALITY. 
We must pass like smoke or live within 
the spirit’s fire; 
For we can, no more than smoke, unto 
the flame return. 
If our thought has changed to dream, our 
will unto desire, 
As smoke we vanish though the fire may 
burn. 


Lights of infinite pity star the grey dusk 
of our days: 
Surely here is soul; with 
eternal breath. 
In the fire of Love we live, 
many ways, 
By unnumbered ways of dream to death. 
A. E. 


it we have 


or pass by 


A THANKSGIVING. 
I have watched stars that shone in a false 
Heaven, 
My hands have ached for jewels of eye- 
worth, 
For flowers rooted in unholy earth 
And I thank God for all He has not given. 


Pure is the star that lights my steps and 
guards them, 
Clear is the gem my heart may beat be- 
neath; 


I see white blossoms on a_ sacred 
heath .., 
And I have empty hands to stretch 


towards them. 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 




















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SPANISH CRISIS. 

In his well-written and well-reasoned 
“Military Study” on “The War in 
Cuba,”* Don G. Reparaz has used some 
plain words, which, if they prove noth- 
ing else, do at least prove that there are 
Spaniards who can tell their country- 
men home truths:— 


What Flanders was to our greatness, 
Cuba has been, and to this day is, to our 
decadence. During the wars maintained 
in this island we have shown the essen- 
tial qualities of the race—to wit, cour- 
age, constancy and endurance. On the 
other hand, its defects have appeared so 
terribly exaggerated that the strongest 
spirit quails on contemplating them. The 
veteran armies, the skilful generals, mas- 
ters of the art of war, who passed to the 
Low Countries with the Duke of Alba, 
the great political and religious ideals, we 
have no longer. On the other hand, to 
what a terrible height have grown the 
maladministration, the want of reflec- 
tion, the necessity (which is born of that 
want) for improvising everything, the 
poverty of thought, the wretched love of 
money, and of rewards gained by what- 
ever means—in short, all the weaknesses 
of the Spanish character, begun in its de- 
generation, towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, increased during 
the eighteenth, and grown to such pro- 
portions in the nineteenth, with the 
death of our historic motives (estimulos 
tradicionales), that the new generations 
will need much perseverance and energy 
to conquer them, and to restore our an- 
cient virtues. 


The tone of these words is somewhat 
rhetorical, and one sees that Don G. 
Reparaz is not so free, as from other 
passages in his book he plainly thinks 
he is, from the Spanish love of sound- 
ing generalities. But the substance of 
his sentences is above reproach. When 
he tells his countrymen that their mis- 
fortunes are the fruits of their faults, 
he is stating the sober fact. And he is 
not the only Spaniard who says, in good 
Castilian, and with patriotic intentions, 
all that an impartial foreign critic 


1 La Guerra de Cuba: Estudio Militar. Por G. 
Reparaz. Madrid, La Espama Editorial, 1896. 
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would consider it fair to write of Span- 
ish methods and vices. Nobody who 
has read the Spanish press during the 
last few years, as represented, for in- 
stance, by that excellent provincial 
paper, the Diario of Barcelona (cont 
monly called, from the name of its 
founder, El Brusi), or the well-written 
Heraldo of Madrid, or who has spoken 
with Spaniards, can suppose that Don 
G. Reparaz stands alone. He is one of 
a large body, and if Spain persists in 
following a course which must lead her 
through disasters, it is not for want of 
a multitude of counsellors in whom 
there is wisdom. If one were to say 
that this is the most hopeless of all the 
many indications that her evil fortune 
is not to cease, he would perhaps be 
near the truth. It is an old and 
shrewd observation, that no indolence 
is so incurable as that of the man who 
knows his defect, who sits down seri- 
ously to make resolutions of amend- 


ment, and who postpones the indis- 
pensable first step in reform till to- 
morrow. The Spaniard has a painful 


resemblance to that man of barren wis- 
dom. There is always a solution of 
continuity between his perfectly clear 
understanding of the causes of his mis- 
fortunes and the effective effort of will 
which would set him to work on pro- 
viding the remedy. When Wellington 
gave the Central Junta good advice at 
the close of the Talavera campaign, he 
found the members of that egregious 
body quite disposed to agree with him. 
Indeed, they abounded in his sense. 
They confessed the foolishness of send- 
ing raw armies of recruits to fight the 
French veterans. They promised to be 
wise, to avoid battles, to make use of 
entrenched camps, to do all that became 
the weaker and the worse prepared side 
in a defensive war. Then, no sooner 
was the English general’s back turned 
than they despatched their undrilled 
army to be routed at Ocafia, and they 
selected to command it. as incompetent 
a man as they could have found in a 
large corps of incompetent generals. 


Something not unlike this monumental 
piece of unwisdom has been seen in our 
own 


days. No one has realized the 
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eause of Spain’s misfortunes better 
than Don Antonio Cfnovas. His 
studies on the reign of Philip 1V., and 
his apology for Olivares, are in print to 
show how thoroughly he grasped the 
truth that the downfall of Spain was 
due to the want of intelligent adminis- 
tration at home, and persistence in im- 
possible adventures abroad. He did not 


earry his historical studies into the 
eighteenth century. If he had, then he 
would no doubt have shown, with no 


less force, that the fruit of Alberoni’s 
labors was lost—not wholly, for some- 
thing but very largely— 
through the foolish foreign enterprises 
of Philip V. Yet when he was called to 
power by the present Cuban War, he 
could only repeat the desperate strug- 
gle of the count-duke to effect what ex- 
perience had shown to be hopeless, by 
methods which the same experience had 
shown to be ineffective. The fault was 
not that he fought hard to keep Cuba. 
Whatever the material value of that 
possession may be (and it is very doubt- 
ful), nobody who knows what patriot- 
ism means will blame the Spaniard for 
making a manly effort to keep hold on 
this last fragment of his colonial em- 
pire in America. His fault—to which 
even Don Antonio Canovas failed to 
show himself superior—is that he has 
fought for it by discredited methods. 
If we wish either to understand the 
real character of this last Spanish cri- 
sis, or to forecast its consequences, it is 
necessary to begin by deciding to pay 
little attention to the secondary causes. 
The ill-will of the United States, and 
the encouragement it has given to the 
Cuban insurgents, the obstinacy of 
Cfinovas, the weakness of Martinez de 
Campos, the incompetence of General 
Weyler—all these are very secondary 
causes, perhaps hardly even so much 


survived, 


as that. They are rather the  vis- 
ible signs of the something behind 
which is working for the  mis- 
fortune of Spain. It is no less nec- 
essary to resolve to keep within the 
bounds of common-sense. We may 


hear the question put whether Sagasta 
ean save Spain. The task would be an 
easy one indeed if this typical Southern 
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parliamentary politician could achieve 
it. From the day that he appeared in 
public life as a raging “progressive,” 
only to prove, when he did attain office, 
that he could govern by all the brutal 


methods of Narvaez, till now, Don 
Prixedes Mateo Sagasta has never 
made, or marred, anything. To float 


into office, to settle nothing, to let “the 
solution” come of itself—these have 
been his methods in all times. Now he 


is old—he was born at Torrecilla de 
Comeros in 1828—and in bad health. 
Much of his time is passed in bed. 


When the assassination of Don Antonio 
Cainovas, and the weakness of his “de- 
capitated” ministry, threw power into 
the hands of the Liberals, there was a 
scramble for office among Sagasta’s fol- 
lowers, which he quite failed to control. 
It would be strange if the “dregs of 
life’ of this Southern parliament man 
were to supply Spain with what “the 
first sprightly running could not give.” 
The question is whether Spain will be 
lost though Sagasta fail to the utmost. 
There is no reason why she should. In 
this century she has lost all her col- 
onies on the mainland of America. Be- 
tween 1820, the date of Riego’s rising, 
and the conclusion of the last Carlist 
war in 1876, went through more 
than half a century of civil war and 
military agitation. Yet to-day the pop- 
ulation is probably twice what it was 
ninety years and the material 
wealth of the nation very much greater. 
The of Cuba, and even another 
period of domestic disorder, would 
probabiy be no more fatal than were 
the revolt of possessions which once 
stretched from New Mexico and Texas 
to the Tierra del Fuego, the insurrection 
of 1820 and all its long train of conse- 
quences, the French intervention, the 
endless conflicts of Liberales with Ser- 
viles and Apostdélicos, of Cristinos with 
Carlistas, the and 
all the series of confused conflicts 
which have made up the outward polit- 
ical history of Spain in this century. 
Her position in the world, as a great 
State with effective power in her own 
intellect and will, was lost in the seven- 
teenth century. Since then she has 


') 
sne 


ago, 


loss 


pronunciamientos, 























only been a large, and loosely bound, 
congeries of dominions. The central 
state, Spain herself, has in the mean- 
time remained the same. If now Cuba 
goes, it will be but another step in the 
same On condition it 
might even be the contrary of a dis- 
aster. If the Pearl of the 
Antilles arouse Spaniards at last to a 
sense of the need there is for them to 
alter their view of the relations which 
should between and 
their government, and of the nature of 
government, the uses of adversity will 


process. one 


the loss of 


exist themselves 


be sweet. 

The same Don G. Reparaz who has 
been quoted already in another 
part of his “Guerra de Cuba,” summed 
up the results of the war which 
officially supposed to have come to an 
end with the convention of Zanjon in 
1878, and has passed judgment upon it. 
“This frightful adventure,” he 
“eost seven hundred millions of dollars, 
and two hundred thousand men. We 
ought not to throw the blame for this 
immense loss on the bush (manigua) or 
the yellow fever: the fault rests chiefly 
with the want of military preparation, 
the little intelligence of those who di- 
rected the campaigns, and the bad poli- 
ticians who governed in Madrid.” This 
list of the causes of failure is sound as 
far as it goes, but Sefior Reparaz has 
forgotten sinner., How comes it 
that “bad politicians” allowed 
govern in Madrid? That they did rule 
there before 1878, and have not been re- 
moved since, is made clear by the re- 
sults. When the present war in Cuba 
revived (to say that it began would be 
inaccurate, for about to be 
given), Spain had enjoyed, for the first 
time in this century, nearly twenty 
years of peace at home. It had been a 
time of real prosperity. The phylloxera 
in France had given a great stimulus to 
the production of Spanish wine. This 
has been 


has, 


was 


Says, 


one 


are to 


reasons 


temporary source of profit 
dried up, and the phylloxera has come 
south of the Pyrenees. Yet the gain 


was clear while it lasted, and the great 


permanent wine-trade of Spain with 
South America has not hitherto suf- 
fered. This stimulus to material pros- 
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perity did not come alone. English cap- 
ital has developed the mining industry 
of the northern provinces. The restora- 
tion of peace at home in 1876 brought 
out hoarded capital. Rice, of which an 
excellent quality can. be produced in 
Spain, began to be cultivated on an in- 
scale. railways, new 
buildings, waterworks, even plantatio: s 
of trees, one of the most crying wants 
of the country, bear witness to the in 


creased Roads, 


crease of wealth. And other signs of 
growing riches were not wanting. 


Seflior Navarro Reverter, the late min 
ister of finance, to a French 
correspondent that the return of the na 
tional revenue had 
hundred millions of pesetas in twenty 
that is to say, by more than six 
millions sterling, even allowing for the 
rate of exchange, which is 
against Spain. During 
large part of ine foreign debt had been 
bought by natives—a both of in 
creased savings, as well as of growing 
belief in the stability and honor of the 
government. But the most convincing 
proof of national well-being is that 
when the cost of the war in Cuba had 
to be met by a loan, and foreign capital 


boasted 


increased by two 


years 


heavy 
these years a 


sign 


ists shrank from risking their money, 


Sefor Cénovas was able to raise twenty 
millions sterling in Spain, and on fair 
conditions, for, allowing for the rate of 


emission, the interest was a little over 
six per cent. No doubt the security 
offered was the best che State had to 


give, and it may be true that some pres 
But thirty 
years ago, no promise the Spanish go. 


sure was put on investors. 
ernment could have given would have 
produced the equivalent sum, nor wou' 
pressure it could have exercisc:l 
have induced the possessors of hoard: 
money to bring out one maravedi. 

Yet what was the position of the gov 
ernment when at the end of this period 
of well-being it was called upon to deal 
once more with a Cuban war, and witlr 
revolt in the Philippines? How was it 
equipped to meet the call? At home the 
Budget showed a regular deficit, dimi 
ished indeed, but not extinguished. 
Cuba there were thirteen 
men, of whom a third at least 


any 


In 
thousand 
must be 
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deducted as mere paper strength. A 
capable fleet is indispensable to a power 
which wishes to retain colonies. The 
Spanish navy contained a number of 
vessels, some built abroad, and others 
constructed by an English firm, which 
has been induced, at an enormous cost 
to the country, to establish a yard at 
Bilbao. On paper it looked well, but its 
real condition was revealed by the loss 
of the Reina Regente. This vessel, a 
fine new cruiser which was reported to 
have made nineteen knots an hour on 
its way out to Spain from Glasgow, 
lost when coming back from 
Tetuan, where she had gone to land the 
Moorish ambassadors. It is universally 
believed that she upset because she was 
not sufficiently ballasted. Her captain 
had warned the authorities that unless 
she was filled up with coal she would 
be unstable. Yet the dockyard at Cadiz 
Was so poor in this indispensable part 
of the stores of a modern fleet, that the 
Reina Regente was sent out with just 
as much coal as would take her to the 
African coast and back again. On her 
way home she ran into a gale, and now 
she lies at the bottom of the sea with 
all her crew. Her story is, as Carlyle 
would have said, significant of much. 
Behind whatever show of strength a 
Spanish government may make on 
paper, there is the want of the some- 
thing else, be it stores, or training for 
its men, or even the men themselves, 
which is needed for efficiency. By the 
nature of things the army is a more 
real force than the navy. The com- 
mand of some army is a necessary con- 
dition for the existence of any govern- 
ment in Spain. Therefore, it is to a 
certain extent a real force. It may 
even be allowed that not a little has 
been done to improve the quality of 
the Spanish army. The suppression of 
the rank of “first-sergeants” (primos 
sargentos), the non-commissioned offi- 
cers to whom the whole internal gov- 
ernment of the regiments was once left, 
and the transfer of their functions to 
the officers, has been good for disci- 
pline. So have the abolition of the old 
practice of promotion from the ranks, 


yas 
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fantry College at Toledo. Still, when 
the call for more soldiers came from 
Cuba, there were not trained men 
enough to send without leaving the 
mother-country destitute of troops. It 
Was necessary to call out masses of 
conscripts, and send them. The disci- 
plined men were kept at home “para lo 
que occurriere” (in case anything should 
happen). It was the quintos, the un- 
practised conscripts, who were sent. 
Indeed, so little had the Spanish gov- 
ernment availed itself of those eighteen 
years of peace to put its armaments in 
order that its soldiers were still armed 
with the Remington. That of itself 
might have been no great matter. If 
the men sent out had been real soldiers, 
trained to shoot, the Remington, a by 
no means despicable weapon, might 
have done very well, discipline and in- 
telligent direction aiding, even though 
the insurgents were supplied with bet- 
ter rifles from the United States. Still, 
here again we have another example of 
that want of foresight in preparation 
which condemns the Spaniards “to im- 
provise all” at the eleventh hour. 

If now you ask a Spaniard how this 
came to happen, he will make you one 
answer. The form may differ, but the 
substance is the same. A man of the 
people will say, “Tenemos pesimo Go- 
bierno” (We have a very bad govern- 
ment). In your country, sefior, this 
would not endured. Somebody 
would be shot. But we Spaniards are 
fowls — “somos gallinas. Qué quiere 
usted?” (What else can you expect?) 
That the government is detestable, and 
that things would improve if only 
somebody were killed, are the proposi- 
tions which make up his simple polit- 
ical creed. An educated man is less 
downright. He will tell you that “par- 
liamentary government is a farce in 
Spain,” or use some other formula 
more or less imposing, but the real 
meaning is always the same—namely, 
that the government is bad, and is be- 
yond control. There is always the 
“why of the why” which escapes analy- 
sis. One can note that the Spanish 
mind works in such and such a way. 


be 


and the care taken to develop the In-Why it works just so, and not in an- 














other fashion, is the mystery which re- 
fuses to be explained. The explana- 
tions which are offered do not, when 
you come to look into them, amount to 
more than this, that there is something 
Spanish in the Spaniard which causes 
him to behave in a Spanish manner. 
It is better to keep to the demonstrable 
fact, which is that he regards his gov- 
ernment much as we are told the In- 
dian does the Sirkar—namely, as a 
force beyond his control. If by wheed- 
ling, craft or bribery he can get an 
advantage from it, then he will. He is 
prompt to seek his own good in that 


fashion. But it never occurs to him 
that he can control this mysterious 
force. At the utmost, and when provo- 
eation has gone beyond endurance, or 
when the Sirkar looks weak, he will 
break out into murderous fury, and 
will kill, not the administrative vices 


which elude his grasp, but the individ- 
ual representativeof the State on whom 
he can lay lands. And this is no new 
thing in Spain. In medizval times, 
when there was a Cortes in Castille, 
the murder of the “advocates’’—i.e., the 
members of the privileged cities—was 
a not uncommon resource when things 
were going badly. In later times a 
civil governor has occasionally been 
massacred, and his corpse dragged 
through the streets. But to combine 
for a common purpose, to select their 
own representatives, to vote for them, 
and to insist on a definite line of con- 
duct—that is what the Spaniard cannot 
do. The mass of the country people, 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
Spain, would never vote at all of their 
own free-will. In the towns there are 
those who take, as far as writing and 
speaking go, a lively interest in politics, 
but with them it evaporates in words. 
Time was when there were two great 
governing forces at work in Spain— 
those two great medizval powers 
which a barbarous people can realize— 
the king and the Church. To-day they 
are, not destroyed, but divided against 
themselves, or against one another. 


The old royalist sentiment is split be- 
tween the ruling dynasty and the Car- 
lists. 


The Church sympathizes in its 
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heart with the lost cause. Therefore it 
is kept at arm’s length by the victor. 
It can intrigue, it can worry a Dar- 
winian professor out of his chair, but 
it cannot govern. There is no govern- 
ing class in Spain. The aristocracy de- 
stroyed its own power centuries ago, 
when it refused to pay taxes because it 
rendered military service, and allowed 
itself to be extruded from the Cortes 
which met to vote the taxes. A strong 
ruling line might have supplied the 
country with a vigorous despotism. 
But the air of Spain has been fatal to 
its dynasties. The Hapsburgs ended 
with an idiot. The Bourbons have 
sunk to cretinism. 

xyiven now a country which endures 
its government as a necessary evil, in 
which there is no governing class, no 
strong dynasty, and where there are 
no common principles of action, impose 
upon it a constituuonal machinery 
which the vast majority of the people 
do not understand, and what is likely to 
ensue? Nothing can ensue except the 
rule of the brigand masquerading as 
soldier, and the “attorney species”—the 
intriguers and talkers. There are lim- 
its to the evil they can do. As the des- 
pot is limited by assassination, so the 
mere parliamentary intriguers can be 
limited by fear of the murderous wrath 
which will burst out when human na- 
ture is driven too far. Therefore, in 
the scuffling of kites and crows which 
makes up Spanish parliamentary his- 
tory, the parties take care, more or less 
well, to make it possible for the people 
to live, to multiply and to attend to 
their private affairs. By common con- 
sent the Civil Guard is left uncor- 
rupted, and that admirable corps of 
military police, which shows what the 
famous Spanish infantry must have 
been in the days of its glory, keeps the 
machinery of ordinary administration 
working in a tolerable way. But when 
more is wanted it is not to be found. 
With no governing class, no intelligent 
and powerful monarchy, and no prin- 
ciples of policy, there can be no gov- 
ernment in the higher sense of the 
word. Anarchy, plus the parish con- 


stable, is the utmost we can hope for. 
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The utter exhaustion of the country 
after the miserable welter of 1868-1876, 
the docility of Alfonso XII., the great 
tact and high personal character of the 
queen-regent, a daughter of the Arch- 
duke Albert, with all the ruling faculty 
of her house, have given Spain twenty 
years of peaceful anarchy. But they 
have not given, and could not give, 
good government, thrift in the manage- 
ment of the public fortune, timely 
preparation against dangers, the re- 
moval of those administrative vices 
which have paralyzed the Spanish 
army and been the immediate cause of 
the of the colonies. The queen- 
regent has taken care to divide the 
sweets of office alternately between the 
knots of politicians who are called par- 
ties in the Cortes, and so has kept them 
in fair good-humor; but one ephemeral 
ministry has followed another, and 
none of them has done more than live 
from hand to mouth. 

Behind the chiefs of parties whose 
names are known in Europe is a body 
of men of less fame, but of more real 
power—to wit, the “Caciques.” It is 
not without some difficulty that a for- 
eigner succeeds in arriving at some un- 
derstanding of what is meant by this 
name of the chief of an American tribe 
as it is used in Spanish politics. The 
eacique is not exactly a “boss,” though 
one is tempted to borrow that term of 
the American political vocabulary and 
apply it to him. The “boss” presup- 
poses a body of voters to be cajoled, 
bribed, or manipulated in some other 
way. But the Spaniard has not the 
slightest wish to vote, and the elections 
are made by the ministry. The nearest 
equivalent to the caciques are prob- 
ably those Italians who are described 
as possessing prepotenza each in his 
own district or town—but this is only 
to account for the unknown by the un- 
known. Perhaps it is impossible really 
to explain a body of men who owe their 
existence to conditions of life so re- 
mote from ours. It is even, it may be, 
enough to say that in every part of 
Spain there are men who are useful 
friends and dangerous enemies, who 
have access to ministers, who can do 


loss 
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jobs or prevent jobs from being done, 
and who can find places for those who 
render them services. These are the 
ecaciques. The cacique belongs to dif- 
ferent parties; but whatever may be 
the principles of the Cabinet for the 
time being, he is always sure of con- 
sideration from the minister in office. 
What qualifies a man to become a 
sacique it is very difficult to say. 
Some are fraudulent bankrupts, others 
are men of means. Some are said to 
have parts and character, others have 
certainly neither one nor the other. At 
times the cacique is himself a deputy; 
in other cases he is not. The exact ser- 
vices he renders to the government 
could only be known by those who pos- 
sess a more intimate knowledge of the 
Satan’s invisible world of Spanish poli- 
tics than any Englishman is likely to 
attain. Be those services what they 
may, the fact remains that the ca- 
ciques have immense power in Spain, 
and that they use it for the purpose of 
promoting jobs for their own good, and 
the good of their friends. What the 
Spaniards call el caciquismo cannot be 
overlooked in an examination of their 
politics. It is that which, more than 
anything else, has tended to make the 
formation of an honest public service 
in Spain impossible, and it is the want 
of one which is largely responsible for 
the miserable failure of Spanish 
colonial government. 

The explanation of these recurring 
revolts in Cuba and the Philippines— 
that they are due to Spanish oppression 
—is simple, but it is not sufficient. It 
is undoubtedly the case that the gen- 
erals sent out from Spain can make 
use of savage methods of repression 
from time to time. But the prosperity 
of Cuba is sufficient proof that the 
Spanish rule is not intolerable, while it 
is quite untrue to say that the Cubans 
are excluded from all share in the gov- 
ernment of their native island. They 
have frequently been able to secure the 
removal of unpopular governors by in- 
triguing against them at Madrid. The 
situation in the Philippines is a less in- 
telligible one, and also at present less 


important. It is only of late that the 











Spaniards can be said to have discov- 
ered the Philippines. Until a few years 
ago the trade was in the hands of a 
limited number of great English firms, 
while the administration was very 
much under the influence of, and was 
even largely left in the hands of, the 
friars. The Recollects and other 
ders, including the Jesuits, have vast 
estates there, which they administer 
with more or less success. When Spain 
began to tighten her protecting system 
in order to get the trade of this colony 
out of English hands, the English 
firms sent agents to Spain, who bought 
a certain part of the goods they ex- 
ported from Spanish makers; but the 
bulk of the trade still belongs to Liver- 
pool firms. The present revolt is ex- 
plained by some as being due to the 
oppressions of the Church, and it is 
alleged that the very worst 
quences of the celibacy of the clergy 
are seen at work in the Philippines. 
Others account for it by the extortions 
of the ill-paid and ignorant Spanish 
government officials—mostly the nom- 
inees of the caciques, who are sent out 
in swarms, are liable to recall at any 
moment, and are very ill-paid. It does 
appear to be the case that the insurrec- 
tion is confined to the half-breeds or 
Tagalos, and more especially to those 
of mixed Chinese and Malay blood; 
while the natives, who are still for the 
most part practically independent, 
either take no share in the fighting or 
side with the Spaniards. The Tagalos 
are not a martial race, and it is a mat- 
ter for surprise that their rebellion, 
now apparently at an end, has lasted 
so long. The truth, one guesses in the 
absence of better evidence, is that 
when properly examined, the causes of 
the disturbance in the Philippines 
would be found to be identical with 
those of the unrest in Cuba. 

Without denying that the colonial 
system of Spain (which, after all, does 
not differ much in principle from what 
was once our own, and is now the 
French and the Dutch) can weigh 
heavily on the colonists, it may yet be 
maintained that the constant rebellions 
of Cuba are directly due to the mother- 
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country’s weakness rather than the 
harsh character of its rule. The first 
troubles in Cuba—those of 1823—were 
the work of the Spanish garrison, 


which had just heard of Riego’s out- 
break. The “Junta patriotica Cubana” 
did not appear on the scene till later. 
When it did, and when it began to fight 
and intrigue against Spain, it avowed 
the intention of securing the independ- 
ence of the island. For a time, how- 
ever, the Cuban insurgents the 
home government less trouble than its 
own disorderly soldiers. The rising of 
Lorenzo in 18383 was a pure piece of 
nnilitary “liberalism.” It would be un- 
necessary to give these details, except 
for the purpose of enforcing the truth 
that it is the weakness of Spain rather 
than the wrongs of the Creoles which 
keeps Cuba disturbed. Her own 
the example. The present 
miserable conflict not indeed 
directly started by Spanish soldiers, 
and yet it was beyond all question the 
result of a pronunciamiento at home. 
Cuba has never been thoroughly at 
peace since the rising of Céspedes at 
Yara in 1868. Now,this movement was 
directly inspired by the revolution of 
September, which destroyed the 
ernment of Queen Isabel II. in Spain. 
It is even asserted that some of the in- 
surgents shouted “Viva Prim!” 
pedes was a poor creature, and his 
band was soon driven out of Yara; but 
weak the rebellion was, it drew 
strength from the utter weakness of 
the home government. Prim, Serrano 
and the others, who were scrambling 
for power at Madrid, could pay 
proper attention to Cuba. They 
wanted what real soldiers they had to 
maintain their power at home, and 
what reinforcements they could send 
to Cuba consisted, not of trained men, 
but of raw recruits. The command 
was constantly changed. No definite 
plan of operations was ever followed. 
The lads sent out from Spain died in 
thousands—largely the 
want of good food, and the neglect of 
every sanitary precaution. The gov- 
ernment of Don Amadeo could do no 
better. while the Republic, and the Pro- 
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tectorateof Serrano,did even worse. If 
tue fnsurgents had not themselves been 
miserably weak, they must have de- 
stroyed the rule of the mother-country. 
At last, in 1876, the restoration of Don 
Alfonso XII. and the end of the Carlist 
war made it possible for Spain to de- 
spatch an army of real soldiers under 
the command of Martinez de Campos. 
About this time the Cuban leaders had 
begun to quarrel among 
It would have been easy for Martinez 
Campos to quell the insurrection en- 
tirely, but his government was eager 
to patch up a peace, even by the admis- 
sion of direct contraries. The conven- 
tion of Zanjon was arranged, and the 


themselves. 


island was, in theory, pacified. What 
‘really happened was that the rebels 
were bribed to submit in order to 


achieve the restoration of quiet, but of 
course at the expense of giving them 
a strong motive to begin again. Even 
the surrender was not universal. 
‘he Cuban bands continued to hold out 
in tne Sierra Maestra, the great mass 
ot tangled and lofty mountains which 
fills the eastern end of the island. It 
required “a little war” directed by Gen- 
eral Polavieja to attain even the ap- 
pearance of peace, and then the in- 
surgents continued to linger on in the 
mountain and the bush. 

Our failure to subdue the maroons of 
Jamaica in the last century should 
make us pause before condemning the 
Spaniards altogether for their failure 
to root out the Cuban insurgents. The 
work of hunting out bands of acclima- 
tized men from a tropical bush, and a 
very intricate mountain country, is ex- 
tremely difficult. Whatever efforts the 
Spanish government had made, it 
would probably have failed to put a 
complete stop to a kind of patriotic 
dacoity in the innumerable valleys and 
the woods of the Sierra Maestra. But 
it was only by an utter failure on the 
part of Spain to perform the functions 
of a ruling power that the dacoity was 
ever allowed to grow once more into a 
rebellion. The criticism that Spain 
ought to have sought to make the 
‘Cubans contented by concessions natu- 
rally suggests itself to a certain class 
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of commentators among _ ourselves. 
But it may be dismissed at once with 
a very simple answer. There is no ar- 
gument against granting Home Rule to 
Ireland, drawn from the essentially dis- 
loyal intentions of the Nationalists, 
which is not equally good against con- 
cessions to the Cubans. To quote the 
example of our colonial policy and its 
success simply shows a misunderstand- 
ing of the conditions of the problem. 
We have succeeded with our colonies, 
in the first place, because they did not 
wish to become independent, and in 
the second place, because the home 
government had made its mind up to 
grant them independence if they asked 
for it. But the Cuban insurgents do 
wish to separate from Spain, and the 
Spaniards are not prepared to part with 
this noble fragment of the patrimony 
of St. James. Therefore the example 
of our colonial policy does not apply. 
Cuba,in the opinion of Spaniards, is an 
integral part of the country. Its depu- 
ties sit in the Cortes, and it can no 
more be allowed to fall away than the 
Basque Provinces or Catalonia. 

since, however, separation was to be 
guarded against, and self-government 
could not safely be given to Cuba, it 
was incumbent on Spain to guard 
against the recurrence of a danger of 
which it had had ample warning. The 


course to be followed was one which 
ought to have imposed itself on the 
politicians at Madrid. Cuba _ should 


have been supplied with a well-organ- 
ized public service, and an armed force 
eapable of crushing rebellion. Neither 
of these obviously proper steps was 
taken. The wretched caciquismo, which 
is the pest of the mother-country, was 
not checked in the least. Government 
posts continued to filled by the 
hangers-on of politicians and wire-pull- 
ers. They were ill-paid, and knew that 
they held their places on a very uncer- 
tain tenure. Nothing really deserving 
to be called a public service can exist 
on such conditions. Mismanagement, 
bribery, waste and extortion are in- 
evitable. Meanwhile, no sooner was a 
show of peace obtained in Cuba than 
the military force was allowed to fall 
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to a very low figure. Thirteen thou- 
sand men on paper, and perhaps half 
that number in fact, represented the 
force at the disposal of the captain-gen- 
eral when rebellion began once more to 
raise its head. During this interval of 


so-called peace the Spanish govern- 
ment had granted pardons to the 


most notorious of the insurgent lead- 
ers, and had allowed them to re- 
turn to the island. Absurd stories are 
told of the terms on which these men 
stood with the authorities. By the 
Convention of Zanjon, for instance, a 
species of money indemnity had been 
promised the rebels who would 
“come in.’ It will surprise nobody to 
be told that this money was ill-paid, 
but it requires some familiarity with 
Spanish methods of government to be- 
lieve the end of the story. Some of the 
insurgent leaders made a handsome 
profit by buying up the pay-notes of 
their late followers, and presenting 
them for payment. They were paid in 
full to keep them quiet. These leaders 
were always in and out of headquarters 
at Havana, and it is said that they 
made no scruple of threatening the gov- 
ernment with another rebellion if their 
demands were not satisfied quickly, 
and to the full. What is certain is that 
an insurrection organized quite 
openly. It found the Spanish govern- 
ment wholly unprepared, with the 
ranks of its army empty, its fieet in- 
efficient, and its treasury embarrassed. 
One shrinks from going over the whole 
despicable story again. First there 
was denial. Then, when denial was no 
longer possible, the Spanish govern- 
ment went desperately to work to im- 
provise everything. Arms were pur- 
chased, multitudes of recruits were 
sent out, undrilled, unseasoned, to be 
marched into the bush often before 
they even knew how to load their rifles. 
On one occasion, it is alleged on good 
authority, the officers had to teach the 
men to load under fire. In such condi- 
tions panic was inevitable, and in sev- 
eral actions the insurgents were able 
to cut small columns of troops to 


to 


was 


pieces with their machetes—the heavy 
knife used for cutting the sugar-canes. 
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Martinez Campos came out to “concili- 


ate,” only to discover that conciliation 
was one thing when he had a good 


army at his back and the enemy was 
divided, and quite another when the in- 
surgents were fresh and he could only 
dispose of a crowd of raw conscripts. 
General Weyler succeeded Martinez 
Campos. This officer, who has a polit- 
ical part to play at home, is from his 
name of German descent, but by 
birth a native of the Balearic Islands, 
and in character he is beyond all ques- 
tion a Spaniard of one type. We know 
enough of him to be able to see that he 
is a reincarnation of that Don Gregorio 
de la Cuesta of the Peninsular War, 
who co-operated in the wonderful fash- 
ion we all remember during the Tala- 
vera campaign with the Duke of Well- 
ington. A boundless arrogance, a 
pacity for savage cruelty and an illim- 
itable incompetence seem to be the 
qualities of General Weyler. Napier, 
speaking of the behavior of one Span- 
ish officer of the Peninsular War, has 
remarked that his conduct would have 
been a proof of treason in a man of any 
other race, but that the Spaniard is so 
absurd that it is never safe to argue 
from his actions to his motives. If 
General Weyler were not a Spaniard, 
one would have no hesitation in saying 
that he has dragged the war on for his 
own benefit. His countrymen, who ac- 
cuse him of sharing the dishonest prof- 
its of contractors, do often enough give 
this explanation of his failure to sup- 
press the rebellion. Perhaps, however, 


is 


ca- 


it is only “absurdity.” Be the cause 
what it may, the fact remains that 
an army which the Spanish gov- 
ernment asserts to number close 
upon two hundred thousand men 
has utterly failed to make any im- 


pression on a body of rebels who are 
certainly not a fourth as numerous. 
In fact, the position is worse than it 
was when General Weyler took the 
command. His one method against the 
rebels in arms has been, not to hunt 
them down by vigorous intelligent 
movements, but to crowd his men into 
trochas—i.e., military lines—for the pur- 
pose of penning the enemy up, and 
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to desolate the country in order to 
starve them out. All experience—and 


Cuban not less than other—proves that 
in war can always be pierced 
somewhere. The Cuban insurgents 
have repeatedly broken through the 
trochas at one point or another. In the 
meantime the Spanish soldiers, ex- 
posed in idleness, and amid the most 
utter neglect of sanitary precautions, to 


lines 


tropical miasmas, and badly fed into 
the bargain, have died in enormous 
numbers. The insurgents have not 


only remained in possession of the two 
hill countries of Cuba, the eastern and 
western; they have come into the open 
district between and have stormed Las 
Tunas, while their outposts are at the 
very gates of Havana. The peaceful 
inhabitants have been driven to despair 
by the ruin of all industry. Numbers 
have been forced to join tne insurgents 
in order to get food, while thousands of 
others have, it is said, died of starva- 
tion in the towns in which they have 
been interned. Cuba is for the time be- 
ing ruined, and with it, of course, the 
trade of Spain with the island. The 
consequences to Catalonia have been 
very serious. If its mills did not make 
the poor cloth supplied to the soldiers 
in Cuba, they would have no Cuban 
to execute. If the steamships 
of the Campania Transatlantica did 
not carry out reinforcements, they 
would have nothing carry at 
all. 

Even if no third party had _ inter- 
vened, or were suspected of the wish 
to intervene, between Spain and her 
rebellious colony, this strain could not 
have been borne much longer. The re- 
action must infallibly have been felt 
at home. It may even that the 
Spanish government has escaped, if not 
criticism, at least proofs of the growing 
impatience of the country, because 
there is a third party who claims the 
right to speak in the question of Cuba. 
The United States have rendered the 
ministry at Madrid a real service, both 
by the sympathy which Americans 
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have shown for the rebels, and by the 
warnings 
dressed to 


Cleveland ad- 
at Madrid. 
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Spaniards, who are only too apt to 
throw the blame for their own failures 
on others, have been ready to account 
for the persistence of the rebellion by 
the help given to it by the filibusters. 
They have found it more flattering to 
their national vanity to do this than to 


ask why their own squadron in the 
waters of the Antilles has proved so 
inefficient. It is true, no doubt, that 


the coast of Cuba is “foul,’ abounding 
in the and dangerous 
anchorages which favor the smuggler. 
Yet the thirty to forty vessels which 
the Spanish government keeps on the 
coast have done little to signalize their 
existence. They are rarely heard of, 
except when one of them is running 
ashore. If the filibusters have been 
uniformly successful in landing car- 
goes, it is largely Spanish 
naval officers have been unable, or un- 
willing, to interfere with them. It is 
difficult, too, in the absence of evi- 
dence, to know to what the help given 
to the insurgents by the filibusters 
really amounts. The attitude of the 
United States government is more 
easily estimated. In the diplomatic 
phrase it has been “correct.” If filibus- 
tering expeditions leave the ports of 
the Union, it has not as yet been proved 
that they have gone by the connivance 
of Washington. But that the insur- 
gents have been encouraged by the 
hope that the States would sooner or 
later come openly to their assistance, 


shoals, creeks 


because 


and that the language used by Mr. 
Cleveland, and recently by his suc- 
cessor, has been calculated to encour- 


age that confidence, is certain, and is 
the chief of the grievances which the 
Spaniards feel against the Republic. 
On that point, however, it is very nec- 


essary to beware of certain common 


and rather attractive misapprehen- 
sions. 

The language which Mr. Olney used 
to ourselves, and much more which 


may be heard from Americans, is well 
calculated to excite anger among Euro- 
peans who possess colonies in the New 
World. Yet when we look at the ac- 
tions of the United States government, 
it must be allowed that they give Spain 
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no substantial ground for complaint. 
The geographical position of Cuba does 
make it of immense importance to the 
United States. The mere obligation 
which its perpetual troubles throw 
upon them to enforce their neutrality 
laws in the face of considerable admin- 
istrative difficulties would of itself 
justify the presidents in asking for the 
co-operation of Spain. They are en- 
titlea to call upon their neighbor either 
to vindicate his authority, or confess 
that he cannot do it. Nor can it be 
fairly denied that if the administration 
at Washington were influenced by the 
principles which have commonly 
guided European States, it would have 
held itself justified by national inter- 
ests in annexing Cuba or helping it to 
independence long ago. Cuba blocks 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, if it were in 
the hands of a power possessing an 
active navy, might be the means of in- 
flicting immense on America, 
Great conquests have been undertaken 
on less provocation, and the conquer- 
ors have been held to have deserved 
well of their country. Neither must it 
be forgotten—or considered as a detail 
of no importance—that the United 
States have vast financial interests in 
Cuba, which have suffered greatly 
from the war. It is unnecessary to go 
at length into the motives which have 
restrained successive presidents, or 
even to suppose that they were all 
creditable. We are only concerned 
with the fact that America, though 
tempted by opportunity and possessed 
of power, has hitherto held her hand. 
Yet it has been impossible for her to 
refrain altogether from speaking. She 
has spoken, and her words have had a 
certain effect, which cannot but in its 
turn produce other consequences for 
Spain and Cuba. 

Mr. McKinley’s message to Congress 
of the 6th of December has at last re- 
vealed the mystery (which for the rest 
was always transparent) of General 
Woodford’s mission. We know, and 
most of us had guessed all along, that 
what this envoy came to Spain to do 
was to inform the government at 
Madrid that the space allowed it by 
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Mr. Cleveland in which to put its house 
in order was drawing to an end, that 


violent repression had manifestly 
failed in Cuba, and that some other 
course must be adopted. Diplomacy 


may possibly feel some doubt whether 
this did or did not amount to an ulti- 
matum. In the language of common 
life it was a warning, and could be re- 
ceived in one only of two ways— 
namely, by a summary refusal to dis- 
cuss the question with America at all, 
or by an undertaking to satisfy the 
States. It may be that, if Don Antonio 
Cénovas had been alive to give the an- 
swer, the first of two replies 
would have been made to General 
Woodford. But of this we need not be 
too sure. It is equally possible that he 
would have recognized the need for 
concession, but would have declined to 
make it himself. He could always put 


these 


his resignation in the hands of the 
queen-regent, and retire, leaving the 
odium of making a surrender to his 
successor and political rival. The 
crime of <Angiolotto removed Sejfor 
Canovas from the scene. His party 
had already begun to fall to pieces 
through the dissensions between him 
and Sefior Silvela. His “decapitated” 


ministry shrank from assuming respon- 
sibility, and, by one of those arrange- 
ments so common in Spanish polities, 
power was transferred from Conserva- 
tives to Liberals without a vote of the 
Cortes and ,without an appeal to the 
country. Sefor Sagasta comes into of- 
fice to reverse the policy of his prede- 
cessors, and has not as yet thought it 
necessary to ask for the confidence of 
the nation. This, however, is a small 
detail where “parliamentary govern- 
ment isa farce.” If Sefior Sagasta can 
ward off danger, and settle the Cuban 
difficulty in any tolerable way, the na- 
tion will be wholly unmoved if the 
Cortes is never consulted at all. That 
something must be conceded is the 
pretty general conviction. The nation 
is very much of the way of thinking of 
that Spanish diplomatist of the seven- 
teenth century, who, finding himself 
constrained to submit to bad terms for 
fear of worse, remarked that, after all, 
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it was better to fall from the window 
than from the roof. 

Sefior Sagasta then took office, with a 
“mandate” to make concessions. Gen- 
eral Weyler was recalled, and seized 
the opportunity to pose his candidature 
for the vacant leadership of the Con- 
servative party. General Blanco was 
sent to succeed him on a mission of 
conciliation. In any other country the 
choice would be odd, for General 
Blanco left a detestable reputation as 
governor-general in the Philippines. 
The substance of his instructions was 
made known at the time, and the Off- 
cial Gazette has since published a de- 
cree “extending autonomy to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico.” We need not make it a 
reproach against Sefior Sagasta and his 
party that they were as_ resolute 
against granting autonomy to Cuba as 
any Conservative a few years ago. Let 
us ‘allow that concessions have become 
inevitable, and then the important ques- 
tions are, Will they satisfy the Cubans, 
and so, by restoring order, deprive the 
United States of all excuse for inter- 
vention? 

The best way to arrive at an under- 
standing on these points is to look at 
the measure of self-government which 
the mother-country has at last decided 
te grant the colony. The essential fea- 
tures, putting aside mere mechanical 
details as to the number and constitu- 
tion of the colonial Parliament, are 
these: The central executive power 
shall be the Spanish Parliament, and 
the government in the colony shall be 
the Colonial Parliament. The insular 
chambers may be convoked, suspended 
or dissolved by the throne, or its repre- 
sentative, the governor-general of the 
island, who shall, however, be under 
the obligation to convoke them again 


in three months. The governor-gen- 
eral is to exercise the supreme com- 


mand, and he is made responsible for 
the maintenance of order. He is given 
complete liberty to appoint the officials 
of his secretariat, to issue and execute 
and decrees, negotiate interna- 

treaties and conventions, ete. 
shall have power to pardon 
to suspend constitutional guar- 
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antees, should circumstances call for 
such action, by placing the island 
in a state of siege. The negotiations 
for the commercial treaties will be con- 
ducted by the central government, 
with the assistance of the ministers 
of the island. No import or export 
duty shall be made differential to the 
prejudice of insular or peninsular pro- 
duction. A list of articles of direct 
Spanish origin shall be drawn up, and 
these shall be admitted on more favor- 
able terms than in the case of foreign 
goods. A similar list shall be made for 
island products sent to Spain. No dif- 
ferential duty shall exceed thirty-five 
per cent. 

Now we need not insist on the in- 
numerable openings which these arti- 
cles leave for disputes between the 
mother-country and the colony. A 
glance at them is enough to show that 
at the very best they give to Cuba 
something with which we are tolerably 
familiar in our own political discus- 
sions—to wit, gas-and-water Home 
tule. And that in itself is enough to 
condemn this autonomy bill as a meas- 
ure of conciliation. The Cubans have 
one sentimental grievance, and three 
real ones. They wish to be as inde- 
pendent as their brother creoles and 
half-breeds on the mainland. They 
complain of the great arbitrary powers 
of the governor-general; of the swarms 
of Spanish officials and troops who are 
quartered upon them; and they also 
complain that Spain sacrifices their 
commercial interests for its own bene- 
fit, while giving them no equivalent 
market in Europe, and even shutting 
their sugar out of America by refusing 
to make a treaty with the States. The 
autonomy offered will not remove one 
of these grievances. It is obvious that 
it will not pacify those who wish for 
independence. It leaves the governor- 
general in possession of large arbitrary 
powers, gives no security against the 
appointment of officials from Spain, re- 
tains commercial privileges for the 
mother-country and leaves her in a po- 
sition to put a veto on any commercial 
treaty the colony may wish to make 
with the United States. No surprise 




















need be felt that the insurgent leaders 
in the bush refuse to accept any such 
autonomy, and until they are pacified 
by force or persuasion nothing is done. 
Mr. McKinley may well say that he 
will wait to learn what result is pro- 
duced in Cuba by Sefior Sagasta’s pol- 
icy. The United States are not ready 
for armed intervention, and he need be 
under no apprehension that he will be 
deprived of an excuse for interfering 
again. Moreover, he has gained this 
great point, that Spain has in reality 
conceded the right of the United States 
to speak, and will be ill-placed to resent 
intervention if this tardy and illusory 
concession fails, as it must almost in- 
evitably fail. : 

As for Spain itself, she stands in a 
ueplorable position after three years of 
ruinous struggle. sy conceding “the 
principle of autonomy” while the rebels 
are still in arms, she makes a confes- 
sion of weakness which cannot but en- 
courage her enemies. She prepares to 
increase her difficulties by setting up 
fresh complications of government in 
toe island. In the meantime, the de- 
mand for more soldiers will not grow 
less, nor the expense diminish. The 
consequences likely to be produced at 
home by the discovery that the humili- 
ation of surrender—for it is that and 
nothing less—to Cuban demands, 
backed up by America, has failed to 
bring peace, may well be very serious. 
The Carlists, who are commonly 
spoken of as a serious danger, may be 
left aside. It is eminently unlikely 
that they will move unless the way is 
prepared for them by disturbances due 
to other causes. The Spanish govern- 
ment, which has sent conscripts to 
Cuba, has kept a considerable force, 
stated to amount to seventy thousand 
men, at home. As its ranks contain a 
large proportion of time-expired men, 
who are not allowed their discharge be- 
cause the country is in a state of war, 
this army is of exceptionally good qual- 
ity. It would be amply sufficient to 
make short work of the beginnings of 
any Carlist rising, if properly used. 
The danger threatens from another 
quarter. 
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General Weyler is obviously playing 
for the leadership of the Conservative 
party. It is not as yet clear whether 
he has met with any great measure of 
The declarations of that 
eran intriguer, Sefior Romero Robledo, 
and a recent speech by Sefior Pidal, go 
to show that some sections of the party 
are prepared to support him, but it is 
still divided. There are Conservatives 
who stand apart. In a country where 
parliamentary government is a farce, 
this is not of itself of vital importance. 
There are three ways in which. politi- 
cians reach office in Spain. The queen- 
regent may think they ought to have 
their turn, or the army may speak. It 
may also happen that the queen-regent 
thinks they ought to have their turn in 
case the army should speak. General 
Weyler is clearly soliciting for the 
voice of his brother officers. He has 
protested in the name of the honor of 
the Spanish army against Mr. McKin- 
ley’s message. Sefer Sagasta’s minis- 
try talks of bringing him to a court- 
martial, though the nature of his of- 
fence is mest obscure. He has only 
presented a petition to the sovereign, 
which can hardly be called a breach of 
discipline in any country. The publica- 
tion of the petition might be, but the 
credit of that feat is defiantly claimed 
by the editor of the Nacional, who can 
well afford to be bold, partly because 
he is a deputy and cannot be prose- 
cuted without the consent of the Cortes, 
partly because Madrid juries habitu- 
ally find for the defendant in 
cases. It will be of some interest to see 
what comes out of all this; but, if the 
army sympathizes with General Wey- 
ler, as it well may, the result is not 
unlikely to be a _ pronunciamiento. 
There will be no need to call the troops 
into the streets. A pronunciamiento 
may be made, and has been made, by 
half a dozen generals speaking with 
the utmost politeness in a drawing- 
room. The result would be the appear- 
ance of General Weyler as prime min- 
ister, with a patriotic policy of thor- 
ough reform. It is early, though it 
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would be easy, to guess what the re- 
sult of that would be in its turn. 





From Temple Bar. 
AT THE COURT OF PELESU. 


CHAPTER I, 


“Ragged and tanned, and standing alone, 
Set with their backs to the wall, 
With teeth locked tight to strangle a 
groan, 
The youngest amongst us all; 
With hands hard clenched for the com- 
ing fight, 
With eyes that glisten and shine, 
With nerves drawn taut and with arms 
grip’d tight, 
The foremost skirmishing line.” 


A scene near the coast on the eastern 
slope of the Malay Peninsula. A broad 
river, measuring near two miles across, 
its waters running white in the aching 
mid-day heat; numerous islets, covered 
with greenery of many shades, all mo- 
tionless in the hot, still air; each frond 
of the cocoanut trees stretching impo- 
tent arms to heaven in a mute prayer 
for coolness. On the right bank of the 
river, the clustering thatched roofs of 
a large Malay village, many of the 
houses extending far out over the 
waters on the piles which support them. 
Around the feet of these piles innumer- 
able boats of all sorts, shapes and 
sizes, moored in inextricable confusion; 
and all things throwing shadows 
against the white sunlight as hard as if 
cut out of black paper. Such was the 
capital of the independent native State 
of Pelesu, which some years agone 
was inhabited by a Malay king of the 
old school, some unimportant people, 
and Mr. John Norris, political agent. 

The king’s village consisted of one 
long lane, running parallel to the river 
bank for a distance of something over 
a quarter of a mile, from which various 
footpaths straggled off, through nar- 
row openings, into the closely-cluster- 
ing native compounds in the vicinity. 
The street was unmetalled, but the red 
and dusty earth had been beaten 
smooth and hard by the passage of in- 
numerable bare feet. This main thor- 
oughfare was lined on either hand by 
native houses and Chinese shops of 


varying and irregular shape and size, 
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which matched one another only in the 
materials of which they were con- 
structed, and in the air of disorder 
and neglect which pervaded them one 
and all. At one end of the street, in an 
open space facing a rickety landing- 
stage, a brick mosque, glaringly white- 
washed, received, refracted and re- 
doubled the heat of the fierce sunlight. 
Half-way up the village, and standing 
a little back from the road in another 
open space, a whitewashed, green-shut- 
tered bungalow, of European type. 
stood in a neglected garden. At the far 
end of the village a larger stone build- 
ing of Chinese design showed its bare 
windows and its slate roof over an 
eight-foot wall of stone, patched here 
and there with a yard or two of bamboo 
fencing, the whole grown upon by 
creepers like drapery. 

All these buildings were the property 
of the king, the mosque and the neg- 
lected bungalow serving to mark a 
period in his reign when, after a short 
visit to the neighboring British colony, 
he had for a space devoted to public 
works some portions of the funds 
which were more usually employed in 
ministering to his personal pleasures, 
and to those of the ladies of his exten- 
sive harem. The third and largest 
building was of older date, and repre- 
sented the result of a Chinese builder’s 
efforts to construct a palace worthy of 
a great monarch. 

Both the bungalow and the old palace 
were inhabited by wives of the king: 
ladies of rank whom he had thought it 
impolitic to divorce, but whose faded 
charms had long ceased to hold his 
fickle heart in any semblance of bond- 
age. Occasionally the king visited 
ihese ladies, and they not infrequently 
sent him presents of food in 
trays, borne by many maidens, covered 
with brilliant yellow cloths, and 
shielded from the sunlight by the silken 
spread of a state umbrella. None the 
less, the king did not grace either of his 
more civilized houses with the light of 
his presence. His habits were curious, 
even for an Oriental king—whose ways 
are apt to be unconventional in many 
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respecis—and he resembled the gentle- 
men whose names sometimes figure in 
the police reports, in that, like them, he 
had no fixed place of abode. 

On the side of the main street nearest 
to the river, there were about a dozen 
squalid tents, whose wattled walls and 
thatched roofs differed in no respect 
trom the native shops and hovels which 
adjoined them. But all these huts be- 
longed to the king, and in any one of 
them he might or might not be found at 
any given hour of the day or night. 
Sometimes three or four of these royal 
residences adjoined one another, and 
were so arranged that the king could 
make his way from one house to 
another without attracting public notice 
by walking up and down the street on 
which they all abutted. 


In each of these huts, it was under- 
stood, dwelt a lady who occupied the 
proud position of concubine to the 
king. The houses were crammed with 
women, most of them nominally at- 
tendants upon the wives of their 
monarch. Some, of course, were 


merely .cooks and waiting women, but 
the vast majority were one and all de- 
voted to the king’s more immediate 
service. 

When once the monarch had entered 
the doors of one of these rabbit-war- 
rens, where no other man was per- 
mitted to set foot, he was apt to be lost 
sight of by his loyal subjects for days, 
or even weeks at a time, the affairs of 
his country being meanwhile suffered 
to take care of themselves, while the 
State itself drifted placidly to destruc- 
tion. 

An indolent European monarch may 
perhaps seek comfort in the thought 
tnat the gods are too good to suffer the 
deluge to swamp his dynasty until such 
time as his own toes are turned up to 
the daisies. The fact that he realizes 
that a deluge is impending, however, 
presupposes that he has devoted some 
thought to the affairs of bis country, 
and even this languid effort argues a 
keener interest in the condition of his 
people, and a greater expenditure of 
energy and of time than an Oriental 
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king, whose harem and whose opium- 
pipe are both sufficiently well-filled, can 
readily spare from his more intimate 
pleasures. Thus it is that in the East 
things—and very awful things, 
often go on for years, all concerned be- 
ing apparently satisfied that the pre- 
vailing conditions will last forever. 

Then, upon a certain day, the deluge 
comes down, as though one had tapped 
the sea, and evil-mannered native kings 
and hopelessly rotten native institu- 
tions jostle one another on the surface 
of the pool. 

In the State of Pelesu, at the time of 
which I write, the storm, which had 
long been brewing, was very near its 
breaking. Many things foretold that 
clearly enough, and it should have 
needed no very keen prophetic vision to 
recognize in Mr. John Norris, political 
agent, the stormy petrel, the forerunner 
of the tempest. 

Jack Norris was, at this time, one of 
the many nameless Englishmen who, 
all unknown and uncared-for by their 
sheltered fellow-countrymen in far-off 
England, are to be found scattered 
broadcast over the East at the courts 
of such independent native rulers as 
our hungry European acquisitiveness 
has so far suffered to escape “protec- 
tion,” which of the official 
euphonisms for “annexation.” These 
men form the first line of skirmishers 
in the mighty army of England's em- 
pire. They are cast as bread upon the 
waters; and if any lily-white duck—in 
the shape of some native potentate who 
has yet much learn of England's 
methods—comes and gobbles them up, 
Great Britain annexes or “protects” the 
land in which they died, and moves one 
step forward their mutilated re- 
mains. 

In modern India the political agent is 
more or less “a curled and oiled Assyr- 
ian bull,” but in Farther India, and in 
frontier throughout the East, 
there are few harder or more thankless 
billets than that of an agent at a native 
court. These posts are poorly paid, be- 
cause pay in the East is largely a mat- 
ter of age and of seniority in the serv- 
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ice, and the elder men, who have made 
their mark, are old birds who are far 
too full of wisdom to be caught with 
the chaff of an agent’s billet. On the 
other hand, those seniors who have 
never scored their notch are usually 
amiable imbeciles who cannot be 
trusted to do the work. Acordingly the 
agencies go to the younger generation; 
and as there is an element of danger 
in most of these posts, they are eagerly 
scrambled for by the boys with pluck 
and brains. 

It is a curious trait in the character 
of most Englishmen that a prospect of 
danger always casts a certain glamour 
over things which, for that very rea- 
son and for many others, are eminently 
unpleasant to the eye of common sense. 
This glamour, it is only fair to add, 
often dies away entirely on the nearer 
approach of the danger from which it 
is derived, and the Englishman will 
then, not infrequently, turn and run. 
Such things have been. Some have 
been hushed up, and others, which 
have come to light, have been elabo- 
rately explained away, or else we have 
all declined to see them, since they tend 
to disprove the theory we universally 
hold that all inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain are brave. Nevertheless, given an 
Pinglishman with his back to the wall, 
and who is thus impeded from making 
use of his back, and it is ordained that 
he should fight as no other man can 
fight. The political agent, from his po- 
sition as an isolated white man in a for- 
eign land, where he is usually totally 
unsupported by any show of force, has 
his back to the wall as a permanent ar- 
rangement, and he accordingly gener- 
ally shows good sport, and makes a 
pretty fight of it when he finds himself 
at last in the inevitable tight place. 

The State of Pelesu had long been an 
eyesore to the British government, and 
eventually the evil deeds of the king 
gathered sufficient weight to turn the 
slow wheels on which runs the adminis- 
tration of one of the most ponderous 
nations of the earth. Treaty negotia- 
tions were started with a view to es- 
tablishing some sort of control over 
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Pelesu and its irresponsible ruler, but 
as the State was somewhat inacces- 
sible, and the king a skilful procras- 
tinator, this was a stage of the proceed- 
Ings which occupied many months. 
The government, therefore, looked 
about for a young officer possessed of a 
good knowledge of the natives and of 
the vernacular, a tough constitution 
and a slender stipend, all of which 
qualifications were found united in the 
person of young Jack Norris. Accord- 
ingly he was sent to Pelesu, and when 
the negotiations were completed, and 
the treaty signed, he contined to per- 
form the duties of political agent. 

He was lodged in a native hut, the 
front of which abutted on the main 
street, while the back premises strag- 
gied out over the river on half a hun- 
dred crazy wooden piles. This hut con- 
tained a bdlai, or common-room, a 
square, inner apartment with a raised 
platform in its centre, on which Jack 
squatted to eat his rice, or to receive 
his native visitors. Opening out of this 
on the left hand was a bed-room, and 
at the back was a large, square apart- 
ment in which his native followers 
lived, and behind that again was the 
big kitchen in which food always 
seemed to be in progress of prepara- 
tion. 

Norris spent most of his time in the 
bed-room, which was oblong in shape, 
and looked through two narrow win- 
dows on to the river, which flowed by 
and under it. The furniture was not 
elaborate. The plank flooring was 
covered with straw-colored matting 
made from the plaited leaves of the 
mengkiiang palm, and a small mat and 
pillows spread beneath an enormous 
set of chintz bed-curtains—looped up 
by day—filled one side of the room. 
Near this lay half a hundred books 
tumbled together upon the floor, around 
a green earthenware jar which was 
used for the reception of Jack’s cigar- 
ette ends and other similar rubbish. 
Near the window stood a writing-table, 
littered with papers, and two cane-bot- 
tomed chairs—the only signs of Euro- 
pean civilization in the place—were set 

















close to it. In one corner of the room 
stood two leather portmanteaus, with 
some of Jack’s clothes and his toilet 
requisites laid out neatly upon them. 
The raft moored at the steps, which led 
down from the kitchen door, at the 
back of the house, to the river, was the 
somewhat public and primitive bath- 
ing-place of the queer household of 
which Jack Norris was master. 

His followers consisted of 
twenty Malays—ruffians who 
come to Pelesu’ at the 
of Jack Norris, with whom they 
had foregathered in other parts of 
the Peninsula. They were all men 
who had known the bad old days be- 
fore European ideas of right and wrong 
upset native notions of the fitness of 
things; they all loved war, or thought 
that they did, which is often much the 
same thing; and they all swore by Jack 
and believed in him intensely. 

Such was the position of things at 
Pelesu when the north-east monsoon 
began to break in November, 18—, 
closing the ports on the China Sea, and 
cutting off all communication with the 
outside world. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“Tt’s ill sitting at Rome and striving wi’ 
the pope.” 
CupDIE HEADRIGG. 

A week or two before the mouth of 
the river was finally closed for the year 
by the threatening of the monsoon,® 
Jack Norris lay stretched upon his mat 
with a cigarette between his lips and a 
novel in his hand. He was a short, 
very dark youngster of about three or 
four and twenty years of age. He was 
thick set and very powerfully built, 
with sturdy legs, and arms on which 
the biceps stood up in knots. His fea- 
tures were rather broad and flat, with 
a mouth that shut like a trap, and the 
dogged strength of a dominant race in 
every hard line which responsibility 
and an eastern climate had drawn upon 
his ugly face. He was clothed after 
the manner of Europeans in the Malay 
Peninsula during their hours of ease— 
in a short linen jacket, with sleeves 
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reaching to the elbows, in short linen 
drawers, and a broad native skirt or 
sdrong, which might be huddled up 
about his waist, or suffered to drop to 
his ankles, or over his feet if the mos- 
quitoes were annoying in their atten- 
tion, at their owner's will. 

It was evening, and the room in which 
Norris lay was dimly lighted by a stink- 
ing oil lamp which stood on the matted 
floor at his elbow. One or two Malays 
squatted at one end of the room, near 
the curtained door, chewing quids of 
areca-nut and talking together in low 
murmurs. Through the narrow, open 
windows the moonlight strove to pene- 
trate, in spite of the quasi lamplight, 
and the hum of a thousand busy in- 
sects, varied by the occasional clear 
note of a night-jar, was borne upon the 
pure night air. The surroundings in 
which he found himself had grown so 
familiar to Jack Norris, that Thack- 
eray’s brilliant description of the féte 
at Government House, at which dear 
Becky scored her glittering, short-lived 
triumph, in the book that Norris was 
reading for the hundredth time, struck 
no note of incongruity in his mind. 
One half of his brain unconsciously as- 
similated the trivial talk of the Malays 
near the doorway, while the other half 
took in the familiar words of his book. 

Presently some one came to the door 
and said a few words in a low voice to 
one of the Malays who was seated near 
it. 

“There Chinaman who would 
come into thy presence, Tian,” said the 
latter, turning to Norris. 

“Bid him enter,” said Jack, sitting up 
and laying his book down beside him. 

The curtains in the doorway were put 
aside and an old Chinaman entered. 
He saluted Norris, and then seated 
himself cross-legged on the floor near 
the foot of the bed. He was a long- 
boned, sunken-cheeked, deeply-wrin- 
kled old creature, with a slender pig- 
tail composed almost entirely of silk 
hanging from the sparse grey hairs on 
his scalp. His shoulders were bowed 
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by a permanent stoop, and he brought 
with him that peculiar smell of roasted 
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coffee and chocolate which, combined 
with a strange closeness of the atmos- 
phere that surrounds him, always de- 
notes the confirmed opium-smoker. 

“What is the news?’ asked Jack, 
speaking in Malay, and employing the 
usual native interrogative greeting. 

“The news good,” rejoined the 
visitor, speaking in the same language, 
and making use of the formal reply, 
which is as empty of meaning as the 
“Quite well, thank you,” of the con- 
firmed invalids. 

These greetings over, the Chinaman 
shook himself, glanced over his 
shoulder at the Malays near the door, 
and said uneasily:— 

“There is a thing that I would say 
unto thee, Tan,” 

“Speak on,” said Norris; “these men 
are mine own people. Have no fear.” 

“IT-come to thee craving aid, Tian,” 
resumed the Chinaman. “I am exceed- 
ing troubled. I have a wife.” 

“I pity thee!” interposed Norris sym- 
pathetically. 

“She is a good woman, very fair to 


con- 
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see, and moreover she is virtuous, 
tinued the Chinaman. 

“That is strange! It is difficult to 
find such a one,” said Jack, who knew 
something of Oriental morals. “Speak 
on.” 

“Yes,” assented the Chinaman—“yes, 
it is strange that she is what she is; the 
more so, seeing that her beauty is in- 
deed great, and that the king desires 
her. It is in this wise. She was mar- 
ried to me some four years agone, and 
I have had by her two children, boys, 
and she and I are happy living together 
in love. Does it seem strange to thee, 
Tan, that one who is young and beau- 
tiful should love me, who am neither 
the one nor the other? Yet she who is 
my wife loves me, and will have naught 
of the king or his presents. The Tian 
knows the ways of the king. He dwells 
often in the house of his concubine, 
Che’ Liyang. the which adjoins mine 
own. Upon a certain day the king, 
peeping through the wattled walls 
which divide my house from that of his 
concubine, espied my wife playing with 
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the men-children, my and from 
that time he has sought many means 
to seduce her from me. He sent first 
an aged crone of his household to make 
known to her his passion; but she, on 
hearing the words of the old woman, 
raised so great a tumult of angry 
screamings that the hag fled in fear of 
me. Then, later, the king sent dia- 
monds and fine raiment, such as women 
love, by the hands of certain of his 
armed youths, choosing for the purpose 
an hour when I was absent from my 
house. But she, my wife, received the 
youths with evil words, and threw the 
king’s gifts forth into the mire of the 
street, so that the silks were soiled and 
the very lustre of the diamonds was 
dimmed. 

“Therefore my wife boarded up the 
crevice in the wall through which the 
king was wont to watch her; but in the 
night the boarding was torn away. 

“Thou askest, Tian, why the king 
has not seized her by force, he 
seized the wife of Ahmad of Pfilan Aur, 
and the wife of Chi On, the Keh trader. 
Tian, men speak of thee as the pen- 
fjiwar pitch—the white antidote—and 
but for that medicine many a man had 
suffered death and worse in Pelesu 
since thy coming. And I, also, but for 
thee, had lost either life or honor. It 
is thy presence, and the fear of those 
who sent thee hither, which causes the 
king to employ stealth and stratagem 
where, in past days, he was wont to 
use force. Now come I hither to thee 
crying and weeping, secretly, and by 
night, hoping that thou wilt aid and 
protect me, and the woman my wife, 
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and the men-children my two little 
sons. Both I and my wife are British 
subjects. Long have we dwelt in 
Pelesu, but our birthplace is in the 


colony. We, therefore, are thine own 
people, and we trust in thee with a 
thousand, thousand hopes.” 

“If thou so desirest,” said Norris, “I 
will speak with the king on this 
matter.” 

“Nay, Tian, I pray thee do not so!” 
cried the Chinaman, aghast at the mere 


suggestion. “Nay, I pray thee, for in 




















very truth I should die at the hands of 
the king did he but know that I had 
had speech with thee.” 

“If that be so,” said Norris, “the bet- 
ter course were for thee and thine to 


quit Pelesu, and seek refuge in the 
colony.” 

“That also I cannot do,” said the 
Chinaman; “my business is here in 


Pelesu, and were I to quit it both my 
children and my wife would die of 
famine. That may not be. Also the 
mouth of the river closes to-morrow or 
the day after; who can tell when the 
winds of the monsoon will descend 
upon us? No—I cannot quit Pelesu 
now, but I will do so when the river- 
mouth is once more open, if all then be 
well. I have sought thee only that 
thou mightest know the heavy things 
which I and mine are bearing at the 
hands of the king: and that knowing 
thou shouldest aid me if occasion 
arises.” 

“That will I do, and willingly,” said 
Norris. “It is a little thing. But the 
words of the men of old times are true 
when they say: ‘It is well to be eco- 
nomical before thy substance is 
wasted, and to be upon thy guard be- 
fore thou art smitten.’ It were in truth 
better to suffer me to speak with the 
king now, and so save thee and thine 
and mine and me from trouble yet to 
come.” 

“I dare not suffer it, Tian—I dare 
not!” cried the Chinaman once more. 
“Didst thou but speak, I would be as 
one already dead. I pray thee, think 
not of it!” 

“It is enough!” said Norris discontent- 
edly. “It is enough! Have no fear—I 
will hold my peace, though I doubt not 
that evil things will result. But now 
return thee to thy dwelling, and if 
trouble assails thee, come thou to me in 
thy hour of need.” 


The Chinaman salaamed, rose and 
withdrew. It is not customary to 
offer any verbal thanks in Malay. 


When one is thanked by a native it is 
silently, and by deeds, not noisily and 
in words, as amongst ourselves. It 
may 


be open to doubt, however, 
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whether the former method, rarely 
though it may be employed, is not, on 
the whole, superior to the profuse use 
of the latter, to which we are all so 
well accustomed in the west, and 
which, in the majority of cases, means 
little enough. 


When Che’ Ah Ku, the Chinaman, 
2ad departed, Norris called Raja Haji 
Hamid, the chief of his followers, to 
his side, and the two sat talking far 
into the night. 

Raja Haji was a man on the 
other side of the Peninsula, had won 
for himself an astonishing reputation 
for courage, and a very evil name for 
other qualities which by no stretch of 
the imagination, and from no conceiv- 
able point of view, could possibly be 
regarded as virtues. He had been one 
of the most reckless and untamed of a 
lawless race of rdjas in an independent 
native state before the advent of the 
white men reduced things to the dull 
monotony of order, and thus he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the seamy side 
of Malay human nature which was as 
curious as it was profound. Norris 
knew something of the same subject 
also, but when matters of difficulty 
arose he usually took counsel with the 
hoary old villain who loved him, and 
looked upon the affairs of Pelesu as a 
game in which they were partners, 
with the king and the people of the land 
as their adversaries. 

“IT have also seen the woman Chik— 
the wife of Ah Ku, the Chinaman—and 
she is fair to look upon,” said Raja 
Haji late that night; “but there be 
many in Pelesu far more beautiful. It 
is not her loveliness which causes the 
heart of the king to wax hot. He de- 
sires her with an exceeding great long- 
ing because she alone of all the people 
of the land dares to deny herself to 
him. Men say that he has sought all 
manner of love-potions, but they profit 
him not with her. It is clear to see 
that the aged man, her husband, knows 
the occult arts, and has cast over her 
a glamour: how else should she be 
faithful to one so old and ugly? None 


who, 
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the less, Tfan, it is certain that trouble 
will arise. It was but yesterday that 
I dreamed in a dream that the king 
bade us eat darian and other round 
fruit, and that needs no skill in the in- 
terpretation. The fruit are bullets and 
cannon-balls, and the dream betokens 
strife. Well, it is long since I bathed 
me in the smoke and the bullets, and 1 
am ketdgeh, longing for that to which 
I am accustomed, as the opium-smoker 
longs for the drug. Mine will be the 
greater pleasure if war results with 
these men of Pelesu. Ah! it recalls to 
my mind the ancient days in mine own 
land. Listen, Tian.” 

And Raja Haji plunged into the rela- 
tion of deeds of wrong and rapine done 
in bygone days in which his soul de- 
lighted, and with which he was wont 
to regale Jack Norris for hours at a 
time. 

It is only by dwelling among Malays 
in intimacy and good-fellowship that a 
stranger may really learn what man- 
ner of men they are. Jack Norris, who, 
when he came to Pelesu, thought he 
knew more about natives than any man 
in the Peninsula, soon found out that 
he was still stumbling over the a bc of 
his study, and was now daily learning 
little odds and ends of knowledge 
which would gradually piece them- 
selves together, until he should event- 
ually find himself a master of his 
subject. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.} 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
FORTY YEARS IN THE LOBBY OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

“What a rum thing time is, Neddy, 
ain’t it?” asked Mr. Roker, head turn- 
key of the Fleet Prison, of one of his 
fellows—illustrating his question by a 
remark, “It seems but yesterday that I 
saw Tom Martin whop the coal-heaver 
down Fox-under-the-Hill and a-coming 
along between two street-keepers, a 
little sobered by the bruising, with a 
patch of winegar and brown paper 
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over his right eyelid, and that ’ere 
lovely bull-dog as arterwards pinned 
the little boy a-following at his heels.” 

I find time equally as flitting as Mr. 
Roker did, as it seems. but yesterday 
that | was standing close to the Bar of 
the House of Lords when the Corn Bill 
was brought up from the Commons by 
the members who attended the Speaker; 
and old Lord Shaftesbury (father of the 
great philanthropist), the chairman of 
the House of Lords, who acted for the 
Lord Chancellor when absent, walked 
down the House to the Bar, and after 
three bows interchanged with the 
Speaker, received the Bill which had 
passed the Commons; and on being told 
its title muttered in one of his audible 
whispers, “And a rascally Bill too,” 
and he added the “big, big D” as a pre- 
fix to ‘rascally.” This I would swear 
to, as I was within a yard of him. 
You see his Lordship was a young man 
in the days of the Regency, when man- 
ners were rather “free.” 

The old Lord Shaftesbury was much 
esteemed by all parties as a hard-work- 
ing, clever old gentleman, and was no- 
torious for this thinking out loud, at 
which bystanders judiciously 
“coughed.” I witnessed this in 1846. 
The champions of free trade were 
much in evidence amongst the mem- 
bers who accompanied the Speaker to 
the Lords. I think Mr. Patterson, M.P. 
for the City of London, handed in the 
Bill. He was an advanced middle- 
aged man of very large dimensions, 
and the only member of the House who 
wore the old-fashioned dress of drab 
breeches and gaiters, loose black-tailed 
coat and waistcoat, and limp, loose 
white neck-cloth—signs of undoubted 
wealth. Punch knew him as multum in 
parvo, “Patterson in smalls;” but call 
him what you please, he was much re- 
spected by all parties. 

Bright and Cobden, and the Hon. C. 
P. Villiers—now, alas!nomore—three of 
the chief leaders on the Corn Bill ques- 
tion, were amongst those who accom- 
panied “the message to the Lords.” 

Just as Mr. Roker’s memory was re- 
freshed by the contest between Tom 


, 
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Martin (on whom Mr. Pickwick was to 
be “chummed”) and the coal-heaver, so 
mine is refreshed by the railway mania 
and by the celebrated fight over free 
trade which raged throughout all En- 
gland, and caused riots in many locali- 
ties, and the stormiest debates in the 
House of Commons; and it seems to me 
hardly possible that over half a century 
has passed since those days. And how 
came I to be at the Bar of the Lords? 
It happened “thusly,” as Artemus Ward 
used to say. After four years passed 
in the office of a very.“swell” firm of 
solicitors whose clients were almost ex- 
clusively peers, country gentlemen and 
people of high position—where I was at 
liberty to pick what law I could, in ex- 
change for three hundred guineas pre- 
paid, without any one to instruct me—I 
came to the conclusion that my chances 
of ever earning £100 for myself were 
very visionary, as the firm had no 
general business, but simply convey- 
ancing. 

To my great delight, when the rail- 
way mania, which broke out in 1845, 
was at its height, on the meeting of 
Parliament in 1846, a firm in Parlia- 
ment Street, who were at their wits’ 
end for help, made an offer to the gen- 
tlemau with whom I was, to take over 
the articles of any pupil, and to give 
him a hundred guineas for the session, 
and engage him afterwards at a good 
salary if efficient. I jumped at the 
offer, and found myself in a new 
world, which exactly suited me. There 
was a rush and tear of business; con- 
stant excitement, continuous work 
from half-past nine in the morning till 
the small hours, from February till 
after Whitsuntide; though after that 
date the all-nights were somewhat cur- 
tailed. To cut a long story short, I 
pulled the laboring oar for a few years, 
and saw every class of business, and 
earned money enough to keep me, till I 
found myself man enough to sail my 
own ship, and I stayed in Parliament 
Street for forty years. 

My first duty being to attend in the 
lobby of the House of Commons daily 
at four o’clock when the House met, 
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and to learn, as far as possible, the 
names of all the members, I found my- 
self, so to say, rubbing shoulders with 
all the eminent men of Parliament, as 
well as those connected with the busi- 
ness; and there passed before my eyes 
all the prominent peers and members, 
engineers, reilway magnates and con- 
tractors; and I had the entrée to all 
parts of the House, and also to the 
House of Lords. 

The first face I recognized in the 
Common’s lobby was that of little Wil- 
liams, the head doorkeeper, as an 
officer of the House, who was in charge 
of the Strangers’ Gallery in July, 1834, 
to which my father took me on my 
way home from Laleham, where I was 
at school, and where I saw, in the fol- 
lowing October, from my bedroom win- 
dow, the blaze over London which pro- 
claimed the destruction of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The thing which struck me in the old 
House of 1834 was seeing members 
with their hats on laughing and talking 
together, not a few of them attired in 
breeches and top-boots, and some wear- 
ing white hats, which were considered 
the sign of a Radical—a class from 
which all country parsons’ sons (of 
whom I was one) shrank with horror. 
I also remember how I was struck by 
the large glass chandelier with many 
rows of wax candles, which hung from 
the roof. 

In addition to the railway mania, 1846 
was the celebrated year of the battle of 
free trade. In the country we should 


have liked to have rigged up the gal- 
lows and have hung Cobden, Bright and 


the other apostles of free trade who 
went round the counties in 1845-6. 
Setting politics wholly aside, how differ- 
ently we look back on many of these 
agitators after their death. 

I make a remark here, which is that 
I shall take the liberty of frequently 
calling well-known public men by sur- 
name only, on the same principle 
which the subaltern adopted in naming 
the Duke as “Wellington” within the 
old warrior’s hearing, who told him 
that he should not speak so familiarly 
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of the commander of the forces. “I 
beg your pardon, your Grace,” said the 
young officer, “but I never heard of any 
prefix to the name of Cwsar or 
Napoleon, and I treated your name 
with a similar honor.” I may also re- 
mark that I avoid all modern politics. 

I could recognize very many members 
from Punch caricatures. There was no 


mistaking Cobden, or Bright, or Peel, 
or Palmerston, and especially Lord 


John Russell, or D'Israeli, or Sibthorpe, 
or Lord Morpeth, afterwards Lord Car- 
lisle, one of the kindest and most genial 
of men. Having been brought up in 
the strongest old Tory school, I felt in- 
dignant at seeing Mr. Wilson Patten (a 
Tory county member, afterwards Lord 
Wimmarsleigh) shaking hands cordially 
with Cobden and laughingly asking “If 
he did not feel the tyranny of taxation 
in the penny bun which the latter was 
eating at the refreshment stall.” And 
when I heard the door-keeper shout, 
“Who wants Mr. Bright?’ I said to my- 
self, “The D., I should think.” 

Muntz, the member for Birmingham, 
the only man with a beard except Col- 
onel Sibthorpe, a magnificent specimen 
of a thorough John Bull to look at, with 
his low-crowned hat, collars like two 
sails, long frock-coat, buttoned across 
his chest, full trousers, broad thick 
boots, and carrying a stick like a small 
tree, was a lion amongst the ultra- 
Radicals and anti-Churech rate party, 
and had been prosecuted for a riot in 
the vestry. 

His brother member, Richard 
Spooner, a charming, amiable old gen- 
tleman who was always early in at- 
tendance to assist the Speaker in all 
matters of private legislation, was the 
Don Quixote of ultra-Protestanism, 
and ran his annual tilt against the 
Mayncoth Grant with the same success 
as the real Don achieved against the 
windmills. 

Mr. Brotherton, Radical member for 
Oldham, a dear old boy who was a 
total abstainer, vegetarian and earnest 
Baptist, ran in couples with the old 
Tory, Mr. Spooner, and worked with 
him in assisting the Speaker in minor 
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details of the House. Both were on the 
“Tea-room Committee,” and the couple 
were called the “old ladies.” They 
were the compilers of the tariff which 
was printed and stuck up regulating 
the prices: “for single cup of tea, 3d.;” 
“ditto and one slice of bread and but- 
ter, 4d.;" “small pot of tea with a 
muffin or bread and butter, 6d.;" ete. 
The tea-room was used for the chair- 
man of committees’ sittings on unop- 
posed bills; and the keeper of the room 


said that the dear old fogies almost 
wept when some wag, who was attend- 


ing an unopposed committee, with a 
sacrilegious pen wrote in red ink at the 
bottom of the tariffs, “shrimps or 
creeses, 2d extra.” And here is the 
place to note that one of the charms of 
Parliamentary life in the House and 
amongst parties who are engaged in 
daily strife,was that, amongst well-bred 
people, no matter how great the dis- 
crepancy there might be in politics or 
personal interest, good manners and 
courtesy prevailed. The Speaker, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre, one of the handsomest 
and most genial and dignified men in 
England, reigned supreme, his word 
was law, no one doubted it. 

I can speak from pretty long expe- 
rience that in rival companies’ contests 
which have been waged with every 
available weapon, if, by mutual con- 
sent, a truce has been called, and both 
sides showed their hands with an eye 
to establishing a modus vivendi, and it 
has endedinfightingitout before a com- 
mittee, not a word spoken in confidence 
was ever dropped or hinted at by either 
side, in the committee-room; and more- 
over, I have seen compromises which 
involved thousands and thousands of 
pounds settled by word of mouth, 
leaving the details of carrying them 
out to some disinterested party after- 
wards. 

Now let us reckon up Cobden and 
Bright on looking back in their past. 
True it is that Cobden was very hard 
against the aristocracy and their in- 
fluence, and dead in favor of peace, and 
-~arrying his dislike of military matters 
to such an extent that he cheapened the 

















Iron Duke. He had known poverty 
and hardship in his youth, and if truth 
was spoken, the Tory party rode hard 
enough at him and heaped obloquy on 
him and his Quaker ally. 

The latter was not afraid, and if the 
Hon. Grantley Berkley’s record of his 
own days is to be credited—and I be- 
lieve he is pretty accurate—Cobden told 
him, “If Bright had not been a Quaker, 
I believe he would have been a prize- 
fighter.” It is pleasant now to remem- 
ber how Peel, who had changed his 
mind about the Corn Bill, gave the 
credit of its success to Cobden, and how 
Peel, when the last stage of the Bill 
was carried, walked out of the House, 
and to his surprise found the street al- 
most black with people, who, without 
riotous shouting or clamor, accom- 
panied him to his house in Whitehall 
Gardens with great respect, bare- 
headed. I have no politics now of any 
kind, except I hate the old politicians 
who are now off the wires, and whose 
teeth are gone, growling and snapping 
with an eye “to making those who are 
now on the wires fight and squabble; 
but I know the fact was that the ac- 
companiers of Sir Robert Peel to his 
house were the people who wanted the 
bread; and that in 1845 the great “corn 
ring” were masters of the situation, 
and the stackyards were almost groan- 
ing with corn, and the farmers were 
holding back for still higher prices, 
which were then enormous, in the au- 
tumn. One likes now to call to the 
mind’s eye Lord Palmerston’s inter- 
view with Cobden, some years after 
the Corn Bill era, when, by the queen's 
earnest desire, he was offered honors 
and power, both of which he respect- 
fully declined. I believe him to have 
been a thoroughly honest man. And as 
to the old Quaker, who was true to his 
queen and country, it is refreshing to 
revert to the days when he was waging 
constant war. I call to mind hearing 
him, in 1848, in the House of Commons, 
on the appointment of a new bishop of 
Manchester. Quoting from memory 
(as I do throughout), he said: “You 
wanted a new bishop of Jerusalem a 
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short time ago. How did that holy 
man go out—with his staff and his scrip 
like one of the apostles? Not a bit of 
it: he went out in her Majesty's steam 
frigate Retribution, and landed under 
a salute of eighteen guns not far from 
the spot where the apostle lodged with 
Simon the tanner.” This I heard, and 
no scene in a pantomine of the past— 
even when clown and pantaloon took 
lodgings together, and clown, thinking 
the housemaid had left the warming- 
pan in the bed, pulls at a wooden pro- 
tuberance, and at the end of it comes 
a drunken sailor whose wooden leg has 
stuck out at the bottom, and who with 
much nautical language fights them 
both—ever produced greater roars of 
laughter than did the Quaker’s reckon- 
ing up the colonial bishop. Or when we 
turn again to the Quaker, who was at- 
tacking, in Parliament, the ruinous ex- 
pense of the army, and claimed that 
the young officers with their scarlet and 
gold were kept up mainly for the 
amusement of the young ladies of the 
aristocracy; and he added: “And these 
young ladies pet the robin redbreast, 
who is the most quarrelsome and dis- 
reputable of birds—simply because he 
wears a red waistcoat.” And lastly, 
when we remember his passionate ap- 
peal, during the Crimean war, to Lord 
Palmerston for peace—again quoting 
from memory—“The Angel of Death 
has gone abroad through the land till 
you can almost hear the beating of his 
wings. There are none here to scatter 
blood upon the lintel and the door-post, 
and from the palace to the cottage 
there is hardly a house in which there 
is not one dead.”” Why, the fact is that 
Bright’s memory is dear to all reason- 
able men, no matter what their politics 
may be. Reverting once more to the 
Quaker’s utterances, who does not re- 
member his speech at Birmingham 
when a minister of the Gladstone gov- 
ernment. “You call ours harassing leg- 
islation, and of course all progressive 
governments must be harassing legisla- 
tors, and doubtless, when Moses 
brought the Law down from the Mount, 
stout Conservatives present 
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thought the Ten Commandments very 
harassing legislation.” 

How these ghosts of the past haunt 
me now, as I see them passing before 
me. Here is Sir Robert Peel just ar- 
rived, whom O’Connell described as a 
man with a protuberant stomach and 
two left legs. There is the familiar 
blue frock-coat, canary-colored waist- 
coat and grey trousers, the hat rather 
back on the head, and the black ribbon 
and eye-glass hanging in front. He 
has a grave expression on his face, as 
the fact was that he sacrificed number- 
less private friendships, like all men 
who find that a time has come to change 
their minds. He wanted to resign 
when he saw that the Corn Bill was a 
State necessity, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington backed him, foretelling serious 
riots and disturbance if no relief was 
given. However, that is all passed and 
gone now. 

Here is Sir Robert’s secretary, the 
late Lord Cardwell, then Mr. Cardwell, 
who is almost his shadow, and a new 
member of the government, who was 
called “young Mr. Gladstone.” Mr. 
Gladstone must have been in Parlia- 
ment some thirteen years, as he took 
part in the slave trade question in the 
thirties, and both spoke and voted for 
the abolition of slavery provided there 
was ample compensation. He had just 
taken office in the place of the then 
Lord Stanley, afterwards “The Rupert 
of debate,” as Lord Derby, in the 
Lords, who had drawn his sword 
against his former leader, Sir Robert, 
and had thrown away the scabbard; 
and at his side two knights, the least 
expected, appeared, Lord yeorge 
Bentinck, who had just sold off his 
large racing shed, and had abandoned 
the turf for politics, and Benjamin 
D'Israeli, who was generally looked on 
previously as champion of the Young 
England party, remarkable by his roll- 
ing velvet collar to his frock-coat, white 
waistcoat and dandy trousers and 
patent-leather boots. No one dreamt of 
his grand future then. Lord George 
was one of the handsomest and best 
dressed men in the House, and one of 
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the most polished gentlemen. It seems 
funny to look back on the number of 
ghosts. Joseph Hume, the hard- 
headed old Scotchman, the terror of 
chancellors of the exchequer—no one 
could fail to mark the sturdy figure 
and firm cut features.’ He and 
Cobden and Bright and Milner Gibson 
were practically the heads of the ex- 
treme Radical party. They were the 
hobby-riders against taxes on knowl- 
edge, and advocates of abolition of the 
newspaper stamps, advertisement duty 
and paper duty. Then come some other 
hobby-riders: Lord Duncan, afterwards 
Lord Camperdown—who was named 
Trotty Veck, as he was always carry- 
ing about a dispatch-box—who was 
death on the glass duty; Mr. Ewart, an 
amiable, quiet member, who annually 
brought forward a motion against pun- 
ishment of death, and so far succeeded 
that, according to ordinary parlance, it 
requires some ingenuity to get hung 
now, if there is a fair loophole for the 
home office to creep through; the Hon. 
Henry Berkeley, with his green cut- 
away coat and brass buttons, who had 
an annual tilt in favor of the ballot; the 
quiet Joseph Brotherton, “the nightcap 
of the House,” who annually attempted 
a motion for early closing; and, as be- 
fore mentioned, the equally amiable old 
“Joe Spooner,” who in vain tried to up- 
set the grant to Maynooth; and least 
expected of all things, Mr. Duncombe, 
“Tommy Duncombe,” of Finsbury, 
very handsome, well dressed, well bred 
and fashionable man, stands out before 
me as “the Chartist Champion.” 
Whether he really cared about the 
cause or not is a mystery. He was a 
most popular member with all parties, 
and a regular club and society man in 
private life. He was a kind-hearted 
man and perhaps he believed in the 
cause. His successor, Fergus O’Con- 

1 It is pleasant to remember that when Peel’s 
sad death was communicated to the House, 
Hume, his old opponent, immediately moved the 
adjournment of the Honse amid dead silence; and 
also that when the Crimean War broke out he an- 
nounced that,as the country was at stake, he 
would not question a single Army or Navy Esti- 
mate. 














nor, was an ill-mannered bier, and was 
ultimately declared insane. He fanned 
the flames of the Chartist riots in 1848. 

There were also what would now be 
salled the “Advanced Liberals,” in 
those days “Radicals,” Sir Benjamin 
Hall, afterwards Lord Llanover, the 
pioneer for promoting beauty of the 
parks; Lord Robert Grosvenor, after- 
wards Lord Ebury; Sir de Lacy, Evans, 
a good soldier in the Crimean War, who 
discovered the weak point in our de- 
fenses and pointed it out; Sir William 
Molesworth, and many others. 

These were men of great mark and 
advocates for the “Health of Towns” 
and Local Government Acts; and a 
wonderful Radical, who bounded 
about like a tennis ball, was Sir 
Charles Napier, K.C.B., R.N., con- 
spicuous for an entire disregard for 
dress, who appeared in the lobby in a 
curious costume, consisting of some- 
what of a shabby kind of shooting 
jacket, a shocking bad hat, sometimes 
a white hat, a much worn shirt-front, 
open in front owing to the want of 
buttons, and what once were white 
trousers, and shabby shoes. He was 
always “boarding an enemy” of some 
kind, either in Parliament or the 
columns of The Times. He was sent out 
in command of the fleet in the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and was not 
much heard of afterwards in Parlia- 
ment. 

The most pleasant ghosts, to my mind, 
are those of the old country gentlemen, 
perfectly harmless in every way. Sir 
Brooke Bridges, afterwards made a 
peer, with his blue coat and brass 
buttons, an ardent Tory and great on 
the hop question; Sir Robert Inglis, 
similary attired, a violent Oxford Tory; 
Colonel Sibthorpe, who was, notwith- 
standing his thinkings aloud and sen- 
timents, a polished old gentleman; 
Sir Thomas Acland, with his low- 
crowned rough beaver white hat, and 
his twinkling eye and rapid talk. look- 
ing as if he was watching for anyone 
to whom he could do a_ kindness, 
emphasising his remarks with a hazel 
stick. 
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So we see my Madame Tussaud's ex- 
hibition was a real one, my working 
diagrams talked, and many talkers and 
hobby riders saw great portions of their 
hobbies adopted later on—for instance, 
the taxes on knowledge redressed or 
abolished, the ballot, great extension of 
the franchise, and abolition of Church 
rates, earlier closing of debates and so 
on. 

But lest I get weary and tiresome— 
Curtain. 

Change we 
back. Time, 


scene—let us hark 
February, 1846—Parlia- 
ment just meeting—something like 
eight hundred petitions for private 
bills to deal with, myself an utter 
stranger, a new puppet on the wires, 
pitched into a large Parliamentary 
house where all were trying to make 
order out of chaos. The officers of the 
house were almost paralyzed with 
work. Parliament occupied temporary 
buildings, many of the offices were 
scattered and far apart. Members in 
both’ Houses, of all creeds and politics, 
came boldly to the front and manned 
committees of all sorts and kinds and 
tried to promote order, but it was im- 
possible to define the times for indi- 
vidual cases coming on, and conse- 
quently witnesses from all parts of the 
country had to be summoned in case 
of being wanted, and they were about 
in battalions, and very thirsty 
battalions, too. Houses in Parlia- 
ment and Great George Streets, which 
had been amongst the most fashionable 
streets in London, were eagerly sought 
for at extravagant rents for offices for 
companies, lawyers, engineers and 
Parliamentary agents. The gas never 
went out in business places and in 
printers’ and law stationers’ establish- 
ments. The order of the day was 
business hours from 9.30 till 7 o'clock, 
and from 8.30 P. M. till any time next 
morning, for several months. Parlia- 
mentary counsel held consultations up 
to midnight and began again at 7 
o'clock in the morning, plus attending 
committee each day from 12 till 4 
o'clock. Many of them were engaged 
in half-a-dozen committee rooms in the 


the 
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same day, either for or against bills. 
The hotels in the neighborhood were 
crammed to the attics, and some of 
them, especially Nicholls’ Hotel, at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge, had a hun- 
dred beds out, and they let two small 
summer houses which stood on the 
river bank, and were used as smoking 
rooms, for ten guineas a week each, as 
railway committee rooms. 

Allthe great engineers in England were 
retained, as the broad and narrow gauge 
question was being fought out. Brunel 
was the champion of the broad gauge, 
and George and Robert Stephenson, 
Locke and George Bidder, George 
Stephenson's right hand for many years, 
represented the narrow gauge. 

Money was a drug almost, as by an 
ingenious contrivance a document 
called a ‘“‘Subscriber’s Agreement” was 
signed by shareholders, which was al- 
most tantamount toa power of attorney 
to the directors to do what they pleased 
with the money. 

An enormous number of country gen- 
tlemen had become provisional directors 
under the idea that no responsibility at- 
tached to the office, until the Act was 
obtained. 

One fine day a large creditor sued a 
provincial director, who was in happy 
ignorance of his peril, and obtained 
judgment in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and the bubble burst. Many of 
the rotten schemes collapsed, and the 
promoters put the sea between them- 
selves and their creditors, and the panic 
set in. 

However, there was plenty of sound 
business to do, and plenty to help on 
the heavy strain. 

It was a great pleasure to me to hear 
the most eminent engineers examined. 
Though the work was very exhausting, 
there was much interest in it. After a 
long fight, the “wait” outside a commit- 
tee-room for the verdict was as exciting 
as a Derby. The winners went off ex- 
ultant to Greenwich or Richmond, and 
the losers had to bewail their fall and 
pay the bill—for after defeat, creditors 
were very anxious for their money. 
Amongst the most honest workers in 
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committees were the county members 
and the Irishmen. Old Dan O'Connell, 
with his well-oiled wig and smiling 
face, was a capital chairman, and I 
saw him on St. Patrick’s day with a 
bunch of shamrock on his hat as big as 
a cheese-plate. He was sitting in one 
of the temporary rooms in the cloisters 
on a Brighton (East Grinstead) bill, and 
dropped asleep—as the weather was 
very hot—and woke up and rubbed his 
eyes and remarked to a counsel who 
had been speaking, “Don’t you know, 
Mr. Blank (I forget his name), that I 


listen hardest with my eyes’ shut?’ 
There were five O’Connells in the 
house. The old county members 
who had been active at Quarter 
Sessions at home were most use- 
ful. In the peers the old Duke of 


Cambridge was a good committee man, 
and I saw a bishop on one railway 
committee. 

The most conspicuous member every- 
where was George Hudson, the railway 
king. He was a very homely kind of 
man, with a broad Yorkshire dialect, 
nor did he help himself out by dress. 
He was a bluff, good-humored man, and 
everything he touched turned to gold— 
for a while. His house at Albert Gate, 
to which I sometimes went for large 
cheques on account of expenses, was 
almost a palace, and his parties were 
thronged by the cream of society. His 
fall was like the crash of a cliff. He 
who had been slapping noble lords on 
the back, and the king of his company, 
was left like a wreck on the shore, and 
deserted by all who had battened on 
him. I always think he was more 
sinned against than sinning, as his 
temptations were enormous; and after 
he had suffered great poverty and want, 
honest old George Stephenson and 
George Bidder conspired with others 
and made an annuity for him, and the 
Carlton Club invited him back and re- 
stored him to his old berth as chair- 
man of the smoking-room. So he had 


rest and quiet in his later days. 

I think it was after Easter, 1848, that 
we got into the new House of Lords, 
and the first view of it was an enor- 
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mous surprise. It reminded me of the 
old boyhood feeling of unpacking the 
box with the twelfth cake, under the 
lid of which were disclosed the glories 
of the king and queen, the dandy, Paul 
Pry, the fairy and other well-known 
emblems, showing out in gold and crim- 
son against the white sugar surface. 
It was very gorgeous. Two members 
of the Commons were the first I saw 
above the Bar, Muntz and Spooner, the 
Radical and Tory M.P.’s for Birming- 
ham: “Well, Spooner,” observed his 
Brobdingnagian fellow member, “is this 


grand enough for you? Ah! my boy, 
there won’t be a House of Lords sit 
here forty years hence.” The Hon. 
Member's remark has not come true, 
but it seems now to have been pro- 
phetic of the commotion which has 


been raised against the Upper House 
by some of those who ought to have 
known better. Fair argument is one 
thing, blackguard abuse another. 
The old shoddy temporary house, with 
its green baize skirting and cocoanut- 
matting floor, seemed a little dingy 
after the magnificent House of Peers; 
but we learnt two things, after both 
new houses were opened, which was 
that we could hear perfectly in either 
temporary house when we went into a 
debate, and the new chambers were 
much deficient as regards acoustic prin- 
ciples. If Sir Charles Barry had been 
left to himself to turn out two perfect 
chambers he would have done it; but he 
was pursued by committees on this and 
that, faddists who were mad about ven- 
tilation and other things, reminding one 
of Albert Smith’s account of a mutual 
improvement society, consisting of a 
lot of humbugs who knew nothing, 
meeting a lot of humbugs who knew 
less, and combining their information. 
Some of the selected stone was crumb- 
ing away before the house was 
finished. 

I have a lingering regard for the old 
temporary houses. Bellamy’s kitchen 
accurately described by Charles 
Dickens in “Sketches by Boz’’—re- 
mained unaltered. You got the best 
chop and steak and cold meat and 


is 


sO 
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salad in the world; and the parrot who 
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called “Order! order!” and “Chair! 
chair!’ and all the cries of the House, 


” 


and the immortal “Jane,” who chaffed 
every one—as described by Dickens— 
were still there; and members of the 
government might be seen eating their 
dinner at a real deal kitchen table. 
“Give you a kiss?” Jane asked of a 
young member who was chaffing her; 
“you, a younger son, and only a bor- 
ough member! Why, I boxed a duke's 
ears for asking such an impertinent 
question yesterday.” There was a very 
different House of Commons from that 
of the present, in days. The 
bribery acts, such as now exist, had 
not been passed. The clubs had their 
fighting funds, and their boroughs were 
quite ready to be bought, and the poli- 
tical agents of both parties were always 
in the lobby in close conference with the 
whips on either side. This system will 
not do now, but it brought into Parlia- 
ment many very useful men of all poli- 
wanted to in for 
and who were hard 


those 


tics, who get some 
special purpose, 
workers. 

I was in the lobby on two memorable 
occasions—in the old House in 1848, on 
the when Lord George Ben- 
tinck charged the government with sup- 
pressing a despatch from Jamaica, 
pending the sugar duties question, 
which was as angry a subject as the 
Corn Bill had been. Another occasion 
many years after in the new 
House, when the Irish members were 
sent out, after another, for 
tumacy. 

On the -first-named Lord 
George and the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
then Mr. D'Israeli, were harassing the 
government on all 
very nearly being brought to the Bar 


occasion 


was 


one con- 


occasion, 


occasions. I was 
as a stranger in the lobby during the 
division—as I must have been, had I 
been caught. It was no fault of mine. 
The division bell had rung, and little 
Williams, “red in the gills,” was shout- 
ing, “Clear the gallery, withdraw 
strangers!’ and I obeyed, and went up 
to the Lords, and when I got to the end 
of the passage I heard a voice, in very 
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broad Scotch, “You must go bock, 
there is a royal commeesion, and the 
door is locked.” The speaker was Mr. 
Hume, Punch’s “Old Joe.” I hurried 
back to the Commons’ lobby and the 
bell ceased; I was trapped and could 
not get out. It was no use appealing to 
the door-keeper; he had no alternative 
but to report me to the Speaker. Of 
course I should have been let off on pay- 
ing my fees for arrest, five pounds, but 
it would have been in all the papers. 
In the corner of the lobby there was an 
enormous round stove, which, being 
summer, was unlit; I made a dive and 
slipped behind it, and sat down in a 
corner of the floor, and was present, 
though not visible; and in a pretty good 
funk; however, when the crowd broke 
in again, I mixed with them undiscov- 
ered. I saw Lord George Bentinck 
standing on the top step of the little 
flight of stairs leading into the Com- 
mons, addressing his party in the 
lobby: “Gentlemen, pray don’t away for 
dinner; we have roasted the colonial 
under secretary on one side, and if you 
will remain, you will see me roast him 
on the other.” It was an angry debate. 
Lord John Russell taunted Lord George 
with adopting his Newmarket tactics, 
as he did when he exposed a gigantic 
swindle on the turf connected with the 
“running rein’ fraud, and the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. D’Israeli, rose, 
and informed Lord John that the 
Jockey Club, as an acknowledgment of 
his honorable conduct, wished to give 
his noble friend a handsome testi: 
monial, which he declined, and that 
the chairman of the committee of the 
Jockey Club who suggested it was the 
Duke of Bedford, Lord John’s brother. 

The other occasion was years after- 
wards, when most of the Irish mem- 
bers were “ordered out” of the House 
for contumacy. The lobby was full of 
those who had been sent out, and as a 
fresh member came out there were 
roars of laughter: “Another prisoner of 
war! What will you drink?” 

It was a regular joke. The last 
“prisoner” was the old O’Gorman 
Mahon, the most popular member with 
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all parties, and who, according to his 
biography, which appeared after his 
death, only a few years’ since, was 
reputed to have fought sixteen duels in 
days past. “Mr. Speaker,” he said, “E 
decline to leave unless compelled by 
superior force,” when the sergeant-at- 


arms, Sir W. Gosset, offered him his 
arm, which he accepted, and having 
made three respectful bows to the 


Speaker, walked out with Sir William, 
and on reaching the lobby said, “Gosset, 
I am very dry; where are the groceries? 
Take me to your room, and give me 
some whiskey.” 

After the Fenian “blow up,” througlr 
the courtesy of Sir William Gosset, I 
went into the House. There was not a 
pane of glass left in Westminster Hall, 
and a fourth of the seats in the House 
were blown up half-way to the roof. 
Some of my ghostly visions are very 
precious. lt is pleasant to bring to 
mind a scene in 1846, when the old duke 
spoke on Sir Henry Harding's brilliant 
Indian campaign, and when his au- 
dience partly consisted of his old Penin- 
sular officers who were round him, such 
as the Marquis of Anglesea, Marquis of 
Londonderry, Viscount Combermere 
and others. And it is also pleasant to 
have heard Lord Lyndhurst, when 
ninety years of age, the son of Copley 
Fielding, who was born at Boston, 
U.S.A., an English subject before the 
Independence of America, speaking on 


a Canadian question, and his voice 
ringing as clearly as a bell. 

On looking back I do think that 
in the past, in spite of angry con- 


troversy, there was not the vulgar per- 
sonality which is now sometimes heard 
with regret. 

Whilst I think of it, I must introduce 
my mysterious member whom, in my 
own mind, I christened “the mooner.” 
He was seen occasionally—mostly in 
by-passages, Walking alone and talking 
to himself. Evidently he was no com- 
mon man, but somehow I never had the 
curiosity to ask who he was. He would 
disappear for a session or two and then 
appear again. Years went by, and long 
after the present House of Lords had 
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been inhabited, I was in the Victoria 
lobby, and saw my old friend “the 
mooner,” hat in hand, and talking to 
himself, and he woke up suddenly with 
a start at a touch on the shoulder by a 
liveried servant, “My lord, your robes 
are ready, and it is nearly time.” It 
was Lord Macaulay going to take his 
seat, and I went into the House and 
saw him and his old friend Lord Belper 
—well remembered as Mr. Strutt, M.P. 
for Derby—introduced to the House and 
taking their seats as the new peers. 
Most of the peers rose and bowed as 
they passed, and a small crowd of the 
most distinguished men came round 
Macaulay. 

The House of Lords was a favorite 
resort of mine in days when they did a 
great deal of work, and it was not the 
fashion for members of the Lower 
House to throw stones at them and 
abuse them. I could always go in when 
I chose, and the door-keepers let me 
know when Lord Derby was in the 
House—the Lord Derby, for there never 
was another like him, though for hard 
work his son, both in the Commons as 
Lord Stanley and afterwards in the 
Lords as Lord Derby, was unsurpassed 
by any legislator in either House. No 
doubt Lord Derby was, to a great ex- 
tent, a bigot; he was determined, for 
one thing, that the Jews should not 
enter Parliament if he could help it. 
The debate on the Jews Bill was fixed 
for the Thursday between the Derby 
and Oaks day. It was in 1848, when 
“Surplice’ won the Derby and “Shy- 
lock” was a great favorite. “Springy 
Jack,” I remember, was second, for I 
saw the race. I was going into the 
Lords below the Bar near the throne to 
see a peer, and I saw Lord Derby talk- 
ing to the Bishop of Durham and both 
laughing. One of the officers below the 
Bar said to me, “What do you think I 
just heard Lord Derby say? The 
bishop asked him what the division on 
the Jews question was to be? and Lord 
Derby said, It depends on the bishops. 
We shall follow their lead. It ought to 
be like yesterday’s race, ‘Surplice’ first 
—Shylock’ nowhere.” I am certain my 
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informant had not the wit to have in- 
vented this. And this brings to mind 
the celebrated occasion when in Derby 
week, Lord Palmerston being the 
leader in the Commons, in 1852, a 
division was to be taken on the day be- 
fore the Derby, and Mr. D Israeli 
looked for a majority against the gov- 
ernment. Lord Derby was under the 
gallery, in the peers’ seats in the Com 
mons, and, according to accepted news- 
paper accounts, gave the word to Mr. 
D’Israeli to divide. The result was 
that Lord Palmerston’s party were 
practically out. I saw Lord Palmerston 
about eleven o’clock on the day of the 
Derby, riding down Parliament Street 
on his flea-bitten grey, evidently bound 
for Epsom. In the Times of the next 
morning, if I remember right, it was 
announced that amongst the earliest 
arrivals on the lawn were Lord Derby 
and Lord Palmerston, and for a mo- 
ment they looked surprised, and like 
two dogs doubtful whether they should 
fight or not, and by mutual consent they 
both burst out laughing and shook 
hands. “Are you going to win the race 
to-day?” asked old Pam—for that is his 
name of affection. “No,” answered 
Lord Derby, “we cannot win on Tues 
day and Wednesday both.” 

Such men as these are the class of 
statesmen whom England likes to be in 
power. 

Peel was admired and respected and 
feared. Lord John Russell was a thor- 
ough “Whig,” and associated with 
those who set the wheels in motion. 
He was in general opinion what in the 
prize ring would be called “a clever 
light-weight,” but not clever at finish- 
ing a fight. Roebuck called him “the 
fly on the wheel.” He was a strong 
Whig, but people thought him fussy. 
The best thing which he did when in 
power was managing the country dur- 
ing the eventful year 1848, when the 
Chartist movement was very danger- 
ous, owing to our having all the foreign 
scoundrels in Europe amongst us, pend- 
ing the revolutions of almost all conti- 
nental powers and the rising in Ireland. 
The Earl of Clarendon in Ireland, as 
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lord lieutenant, and Sir George Grey at 
home, got us well through our difficul- 
ties, and Sir Robert Peel, then out of 
power, supported the government loy- 
ally, especially as regards the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus in Ireland, 
and was himself sworn in a special con- 
stable; and he was sworn in in the 
same batch as little George Trout, the 
dwart messenger of the House. He 
also worked on most important public 
sitting as chairman of the 
Indian Railways Committee, a long and 
important investigation. 
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business, 


I heard Lord Derby’s speech on the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, and 


inter alia his attack on Earl Russell on 
his foreign policy, when he said that 
“the noble luod,” he expressed it, 
“was good enough to offer himself as 
the champion. Only leave it to me, and 
I will settle it in a moment,” or words 
to that effect—forgetting the apology 
which a celebrated actor used to use, “I 
hope I don’t intrude;” and again, on a 
similar occasion, “When the noble earl 
astonishes all the world, he is good 
enough to put his head through the 
lion’s skin and say, ‘Good people all, 
don’t be alarmed. It is not the British 
lion roaring; it is only me, Bottom the 
weaver.” Earl Russell, he was 
then, was pretty sharp at reply, and 
told Lord Derby that he reminded him 
of the man who got his wit from 
Shakespeare and facts from imagina- 
tion. 

But Lord Derby’s most touching 
speech was on the siege of Delhi, when 
he described in faltering tones—a rare 
thing for him—the blowing up of the 
gates of Delhi by Lieutenant Sankeld 
of the Engineers, and Lieutenant Hope 
of 5s with the little bugler in 


as 


as 


the 52nd, 
attendance, who were all killed, and he 
said, “My lords, we are charged with 
keeping up the army for the benefit of 


the aristocracy. I may tell you that 


the sister of Lieutenant Sankeld is a 
governess, who, with her gallant 
brother’s aid, supported a widowed 


” 


mother.” There, this is a good place to 


say peace to Lord Derby's ashes! 
One 


word about old Pam's private 
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life. I had it from his steward, with 
whom I was much in contact, as I was 
concerned in a railway company who 
were making a railway through some 
land at Broadlands, Lord Palmerston’s 
I will put it in the steward’s 
words. “He is perhaps the last speaker 
in the House on Friday night. Down 
here at eleven A. M. Saturday morning. 
I meet him on _ horseback, and he 
mounts his own horse, rides with me 
over the estate, goes to many laborers’ 
cottages, where he has ordered im- 
provements and comforts; rides till 
luncheon time, out again on a second 
horse round the estate till five o'clock; 
home to meet government messengers 
with his dispatches; works alone till 
dinner-time, has a party of his neigh- 
bors to dinner, and off Sunday morning 
to London by first train.” 

“Talk about the labor attending depu- 
tations, they are my amusement,” Lord 
Palmerston remarked to a_ brother 
minister, and probably this was true; 
he enjoyed being “baited,” as they say 
badgers do. 

In proof of this, at the close of an in- 
terview with a somewhat stormy depu- 
tation about the wine duties, he called 
the members back and said, “Perhaps, 
gentlemen, a recollection of my boyhood 
may help you. When a boy my grand- 
father took me with him to stay at 


estate. 


Lord Pembroke’s. After dinner his 
lordship said, ‘I hope you liked my 
wine. 1 did my best to please you. As 


a member of the government I ought 
not to tell you that I get my claret and 
champagne direct through a smuggler. 
I am answerable for the port, as I made 
it myself.” Old Pam had hit the bull’s- 
and the deputation retired with 
much laughter. 

Now for a word about Parliamentary 
private business when I left it and 
what I believe it is now. There is no 
court where it is more hopeless to try 
to work a job in private bills than in 
the Houses of Parliament. Rules and 
orders are simple and explicit; every 
word of each Parliamentary bill, and 
all amendments during its progress, are 
earefully scanned by the chairman of 


eye, 














the House of Lords and his counsel, 
and gone through with the professional 
men in a regular court of star chamber, 
when nothing can be concealed and 
where all questions must be answered; 
and the same process is adopted by the 
chairman of the Commons and the 
Speaker’s counsel. Beyond this the 
heads of the Board of Trade and other 
government departments read every 
bill and send their remarks to the chair- 
men of both Houses. 

The tribunals before which bills go 
are committees of both Houses, which 
are carefully selected with a view that 
no member shall have any private in- 
terest in the bills. Any mistake can 
only be corrected by being submitted 
to a special committee of members, 
who decide whether it arises from 
gross carelessness—if so it is stopped at 
once—of if the bill may be allowed to 
proceed under certain conditions. The 
Parliamentary agents all sign a decla- 
ration, and if anything dishonest should 
be detected, the agent would be in- 
stantly removed from the list and not 
allowed to practise. 

The Bar are men of the highest 
stamp, and any attempt to mislead a 
committee is looked on as a most dis- 
graceful proceeding and would much 
injure a barrister’s practice. Moreover, 
in London all the first men in engineer- 
ing and other sciences are close at hand. 

In committees the members want 
facts, and shut their ears to all local 
town gossip, if attempted to be intro- 
duced. 

The second House before which the 
bill goes is of the nature of a Court of 
Review, and it is seldom that commit- 
tees reject bills which have passed the 
first, though it sometimes happens that 
some very strong facts have been dis- 
covered since the first hearing which 
nullify the proceedings of the first 
House, and the bill may be rejected, or 
materially amended. 

Now, looking at these facts, and con- 
sidering that a private bill simply 
means a bill which enables petitioners 
to do something which the common 
law does not aliow, such as taking land 
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by compulsion, conferring or extin- 
guishing existing rights and suchlike, 
does it not occur to most reasonabie 
people that the Houses of Parliament, 
which are practically the law-makers, 
should be the tribunals which should 
have the power of altering it? Public 
boards or councils of all kinds have 
been established, but their doings have 
by no means met with anything like 
universal approval, especially as the 
aspirants for power have been advised 
to run the elections “ on party lines,” 
a most pitiable mistake, much on a par 
with the old Test Act. 

Local inquiries before some officer 
appointed by a public authority have 
often been protracted to a ruinous 
length, as every local gossip tries to get 
a job out of it paid by the rate-payers. 

I am nobody, but simply an English- 
man who went down to Parliament to 
make what living I could, and have 
been thrown amongst thousands of men 
of all classes, whose acts and char- 
acters I have had much opportunity of 
studying; and my verdict is that “the 
higher the rank the greater the cour- 
tesy;” and I do not think my experience 
quite wrong, as from what one sees, if 
you happen to be a duke or peer of any 
rank you are in danger of being a mayor 
of a borough, for rate-payers now 
often put their trust in the magnates of 
the land. 

When we look at the fact that all our 
railways, docks, drainage improve- 
ments and other things have been au- 
thorized by Parliament, and we all 
know exactly that they are under the 
same governments, is it not time to say 
to those innovators, who are always 
trying to alter things as they are, that 
which was Lord Melbourne’s frequent 
observation, “Cannot you leave them 
alone?” 

FREDERICK GALE. 





Translated for The Living Age. 
THE GOATHERD. 


Prosper Lagagnacq, twenty-five years 
old, goatherd at Hougas (Landes), was 
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an honest, ignorant fellow who knew 
how to whistle melancholy airs to his 
goats. 

His mother, Widow Catherine Lagag- 
nacg, a woman fifty years old, was 
much respected in the neighborhood for 
her ideal avarice. 

She lived with her son in an old cabin, 
half dried mud and half mouldy thatch, 
which was situated in the midst of a 
moor, and on that account called 
Thouya. 

The building consisted of a comfort- 
able pen for the goats and two damp 
rooms for the people. 

Prosper, long, stooping, sunburned, 
never moved except with extreme de- 
liberation. He was a perfect type of 
the cold, apathetic Meridional. When 
he opened his lips, he mumbled as if 
he were chanting vespers, and when he 
heard a merry story, he began to giggle 
ten seconds after the rest of the com- 
pany. Being big and strong, he was 
kind, and relatively loyal. He inherited 
admirable aptitudes for business from 
his mother. There was not in the 
whole canton a goatherd who could sell 
his milk so dear, or who knew how to 
cheat the city butcher at the goat mar- 
ket with such adroitness. He was, 
therefore, thought very highly of, and 
considered a fine character. 

His flock consisted of forty head. He 
had a highly odorous and majestic 
buck, crowned with great horns of 
noble spread, whose superb beard ex- 
cited the admiration of the men and 
the respect of the boys. This buck was 
ealled Hougas, in a patriotic spirit, 
after his native place. 

Each goat had its name and history; 
Lagagnacq distinguished them one 
from another by a very simple princi- 
ple. When he heard a bleating he 
knew at once whether it was Gagnotte 
who wanted a drink, or Pendelonne 
who was hungry. He loved to give his 
beasts names which would recall 
agreeable events. For instance, one of 
them was named Yanette, because his 
aunt Yanette was dead and had left 
him sixty francs. 

Another was Martine, because at the 
Saint Martine, every year at the fair of 
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Pouillon, Lagagnacq drank a good 
many pots of wine, and danced a good 
many quardrilles. A poor wretch of a 
goat, crippled, thin, pitiable, was called 
Moussu Labaque, after the little, pale, 
bearded schoolmaster, the detestation 
of the peasants. A clever, intelligent 
goat, who at a sign from her master 
could jump gaily through a barrel-hoop, 
bore the name of the school mistress of 
the Commune, Madame Peyre-Blanche. 
Lagagnacq was very fond of his flock, 
but there was nothing in the least dis- 
interested in his friendship. By them 
he made his living, and for this he was 
full of the most touching gratitude. 
He particularly loved the pretty, little, 
black kids that gambolled about their 
mothers at every spring tide; he 
stroked them gently, he reserved the 
tenderest bits of green for them; he 
talked to them in his most amiable, 
coaxing voice; but all that did not pre- 
vent him from slaughtering them with 
eagerness when he found a _ butcher 
who would give a suitable price. It 
was a wise, philosophical love, always 
standing aside at the voice of interest, 
as love should do. 

Lagagnacg spent his life between the 
roads and the Landes. In the after- 
noon he took his flock to pasture, and 
in the morning he carried milk and 
cheese to his customers. His long blue 
blouse diffused along the road as he 
went a good wild smell diluted with an 
odor of curdled milk, so that the coun- 
try people could scent his coming from 
afar. 


II. 


One November day, Peyrine de Saint- 
Amon, a handsome girl of eighteen who 
made pottery in the Commune of Hou- 
gas, was warned of the coming of the 
goatherd in this way, and hastily and 
coquettishly twisted up her black hair 
in a knot. 

“Good Vespers, Peyrine!”’ said Lagag- 
nacq, presenting himself. He had left 
his flock on the road with his trusty 
dog Fidéle, who was ordered to make 
his rounds, and to see that none of them 
strayed off. 
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“Good Vespers, Prosper!” answered 
the potter-girl, bowing. 

They were quite silent for a few sec- 
onds without any embarrassment, like 
worthy people who have nothing to 
conceal, and are not in the least 
troubled with a necessity to be polite. 

Peyrine rose to give him a chair, and 
the goatherd sat down heavily, and 
began to watch the girl as she made her 
pots. 

“I want two plates,” he remarked in 
about five minutes. “How do you sell 
them?” 

“Which?” 

“Those.” 

“Two sous apiece.” 

“That’s dear.” 

He was silent again. The young girl, 
her petticoats heavy with yellow clay, 
and her bare arms splashed with mud, 
was standing before a big horizontal 
wheel which turned silently and easily. 
She set the apparatus in motion by a 
long stick, and when the wheel was 
once started and was turning so fast 
that the spokes were invisible, she took 
a handful of moist clay, placed it on the 
flat hub and pressed it hard with her 
curved palms. When the clay was 
moulded into a half spherical, smooth, 
regular mass, Peyrine buried her 
thumbs delicately in the midst of it. 
At first they were close together, but 
gradually they drew apart until the 
half sphere, little by little, became a 
simple vase, deeper or wider or slen- 
derer and more graceful, as the worker 
changed the circular configuration by a 
slight movement of her finger. 

Prosper sat just in front of Peyrine 
watching her with great attention, his 
berét over one ear. 

“Eh!” he murmured, winking his 
eyes with pleasure, “That is always a 
pretty sight!” 

“What is a pretty sight, Prosper?’ 

Lagagnacq was undoubtedly about to 
answer, “Why, the making of a pot!” 
but a certain expression in the pretiy 
Peyrine’s face suddenly modified the 
nature of his enthusiasm a little. If he 
had dared he would have said “Why! 
The figure of the workwoman, to be 
sure,” but Prosper Lagagnacq was 
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timid sometimes, so he made no re- 
mark, but contented himself with open- 
ing and shutting his eyes suddenly, and 
staring at Peyrine. Every now and 
then he would give a big laugh, like a 
creature who had just had something 
good thrown to him. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The sky was covered with a confusion 
of little clouds through which the sun 
shone out now and then with a pale 
light, illuminating the distant hills, 
where a row of vertical strokes, grey 
against the clear horizon, indicated a 
road planted with poplars. The houses 
of Hougas seemed to smile one after 
the other, as the rays struck their 
white fronts successively. 

After a quarter of an hour of silence 
Prosper could find nothing better to say 
than, “This is a jolly chair to sit on! A 
jolly, comfortable chair!” 

Peyrine continued to make pots of all 
shapes and sizes. She worked as if she 
meant to dazzle the goatherd with her 
abilities. Every time she finished a 
fine piece she separated it from the 
wheel with a damp twine, as the wash- 
erwomen cut soap, and set it on a 
bench near by, with a deep blush, as if 
this chef d’euvre were a direct declara- 
tion addressed to the young goatherd. 

Then, still in dead silence, Prosper 
would take the stick and set the wheel 
in motion with his strong arms, in 
order to spare the strength of the girl. 
And in his practical, narrow, peasant- 
brain he was thinking, perhaps:— 

“Sure enough, that would make as 
good a wife as any one; better than any 
one, perhaps. She’s hard-working and 
sharp and thrifty! And what health! 
She could carry two goats at once to 
the market of Dax!” 

And an admiring smile shone in the 
eyes of the young man. 

On her side, Peyrine must have come 
to very much the same conclusions, for 
there was an unaccustomed light in her 
eyes, and her voice was very soft when 
she spoke to Prosper. But the sun was 
sinking, and the dog seemed to find it 
very difficult to keep the goats in the 
road. 

“Come, now!” said Prosper, getting 
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up, “Will you let me have those plates 
for a sou?” 

“No, they are just two sous apiece,” 
answered Peyrine, impassively. 

“Is that the last word?” 

“You may have three for five sous if 
you want them.” 

“T’ll take them for four.” 

“No you won't!” 

“That's a pity. 
Think it over!” 

“What a wife that would be, all the 
same!’ said Prosper to himself as he 
made ready to depart. 

They looked at each other as they 
parted; they looked at each other with 
eyes full of confidence, and _ they 
laughed a little, a good, hearty, simple 
laugh without knowing why. 

“Well, good-night.” 

And Prosper went off, whistling to 
his goats the tenderest air in his reper- 
tory. 

The next morning he unbaptized 
Madame Peyre-Blanche, the cleverest, 
prettiest and most productive goat in 
his flock, and henceforth she was called 
Peyrine. 


Good-night, Peyrine. 


From this day forth he often passed 
Saint-Amon, the house of Peyrine, and 
he was enchanted when he saw her 
sparkling. eyes at the window. Some- 
times he went in, and on pretence of 
watching the pot-making he would sit 
for an hour on the same chair, talking 
of insignificant things with a beaming 
countenance. But what he liked best 
was the hand grasp with which they 
parted. It was so soft, and warm and 
penetrating. The pressure of their 
finger tips seemed to send a caress to 
their hearts. 

As time went on, they dared to talk 
of serious things. They did not argue 
so much, perhaps, as when they were 
selling each other milk or plates; they 
came home together on Sunday from 
high mass with long, lazy steps, talk- 
ing of household matters as if they 
were betrothed. 

One day, Prosper, supported by his 
mother Catherine, made his appearance 
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at the potter’s house. It was warm. 
The goatherd had confided his flock to 
the care of a friend. He was dressed 
in a big, new blouse, so new and blue 
that the dye came off on his fingers. 
Catherine, his mother, was in the black 
dress worn by all widows, even when 
their husbands have been dead thirty 
years. In the house of Saint-Amon 
they found Peyrine and her father, 
Francois Guichot, also in their Sunday 
best. Guichot was a bald, little, old 
man, bent and nervous, with grey eyes 
that seemed to search his neighbor's 
pockets. 

This was the day agreed upon when 
Catherine Lagagnacq should ask the 
hand of Peyrine from old Guichot. 

All these four persons immediately 
began to look at each other with eyes 
full of suspicion, as if they had assem- 
bled for the purpose of taking each 
other in as completely as_ possible. 
Peyrine set chairs for them, and they 
sat down at a respectful distance from 
one another. A quarter of an hour 
passed. Everybody was embarrassed. 
Mother Lagagnacgq offered her snuff-box 
every now and then. They drew in the 
snuff loudly. Then they began to twist 
about restlessly on their chairs, not 
daring to enter on the business for 
which they had come together. 

“Suppose we play a game of Sizette?”’ 
said Widow Lagagnacgq, timidly. 

This proposal was accepted, and they 
drew up round a small table, and the 
ecards were shuffled. 

Sizette is an exciting game which the 
peasants adore, because it admits of a 
great deal of talking. The Lagagnacqs 
were leagued together to try to gain 
two sous from the Guichots, who de- 
fended themselves desperately. 

In the meantime it grew late. Pey- 
rine was obliged to light a rosin candle. 
The Guichots had just gained one sou, 
when suddenly, after a moment's si- 
lence, the old man said to the goat- 
herd :— 

“How much is your flock worth, my 
friend?” 

All four sighed vaguely. The serious 
moment had come! 








The cards were laid on the table. 
Widow Lagagnacq twisted the corner 
of her shawl in her fingers. Prosper 
pulled his berét over his eyes, and 
crossed his arms like a country wres- 
tler before he measures himself with 
his adversary. Then he said:— 

“My flock is worth two 
francs.” 

“By your estimation?” 

“Yes, and I do not exaggerate. 

“Let us say it is worth half that. 
it your own?” 

“There is not a hair of my thirty- 
seven beasts that does not belong to 
me.” 
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“What do you say to that, Widow 
Lagagnacg?” 
“My son tells the truth, Monsieur 


Guichot, and it is worth thirty pistoles, 
rather than twenty.” 

The goatherd was triumphant. He 
ventured to cast a conquering glance at 
Peyrine, who sat a little to one side, lis- 
tening with all her ears, and holding 
her right elbow in her left hand, which 
supported her chin. 

The conversation which followed was 
not very important. The trousseau 
was discussed, the number of shirts, 
sheets, handkerchiefs and towels. 

Then suddenly in a low voice Guichot 
asked the widow:— 

“And hew many crowns do you lay 
down, Mother Lagagnacg?” 

Immediately everybody began to suf- 
fer from oppression of the chest. 
Prosper turned pale, Peyrine hardly 
breathed. This was the awful mo- 
ment. The goatherd’s mother felt her 
chin tremble. 

“One hundred crowns,” 
mered. 

Guichot put his elbows on the table 
and looked at the widow with his little 
sharp eyes. 

“What did you say?” he demanded. 

“One hundred crowns.” 

“Bah!” 

Peyrine herself burst out with an 
“ah!” of astonishment. 

“I might as well tell you at once. 1! 
give two hundred crowns to my daugh- 
ter.” And he struck the table proudly 


she stam- 


with his fist. 
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“Two hundred crowns! Six hundred 
francs?” 

“Six hundred francs, and not a note 
among them! All in gold! Six hun- 
dred francs, and five dozen shirts for 
the trousseau. And you must know 
that the pottery business is going on 
finely! My daughter cannot possibly 
marry a gentleman who can only bring 
seventy-five pistoles of dot. We can't 
be dishonored that way, can we, Pey- 
rine?” 

Peyrine turned crimson. She did not 
dare to answer. When the goatherd 
looked at her with his big, mournful 
eyes, she began to cry in her snow 
white handkerchief, which smelled of 
the ashes of vine stocks with which she 
did her washing. 

“What is this? 
disallow your old father? 
agree with me?’ 

“Yes, I do, papa,” 
sobbing. 

In fact, Peyrine herself thought that 
it would be a disgrace for a girl who 
had two hundred crowns to marry a 
man who had only one hundred. The 
Guichots had a good reputation. It 
would never do to lose it. 

And really, in the depths of his con- 
science, the goatherd made excuses for 
his sweetheart. He understood and ap- 
preciated that the father of Peyrine 
had spoken with great judgment. He 
leaned his cheeks on his two fists, and 
reflected for several minutes. 

Suddenly he rose and flung his beréé 
solemnly on the table:— 

“Well, mother, we need one hundred 
crowns more. One hundred crowns, 


Is that the way you 
Don’t you 


she murmured, 


Peyrine? Isn't that it, Master 
Guichot?’ 
“One hundred, or a hundred and 


fifty,’ answered Guichot. “However, 
we could arrange the matter for one 
hundred.” 

“Well! I will get them!” burst out the 
goatherd, raising his arm to heaven. 
“I will get them, or may my hand 
wither.” 

The widow looked at her son in stupe- 
faction. Peyrine left her chair, pale 
with anxiety. Guichot plunged two 
agitated fingers into his snuff-box. 
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“What do you mean to do, Pros- 
perot?” asked the goatherd’s mother. 
He answered :— 

“I will do what Mathias de Belus did, 
and Lannebraque de Saint Etienne, 
and Cazaillou de Cazordite! I am go- 
ing to sell goat’s milk in Paris. I am 
going in a few days with my goats. I 
will save up, and I will bring back 
thirty pistoles to this place, by the soul 
of my body!” 

“Yes! Yes!’ said Peyrine, joyfully. 
“Go to Paris. Get rich, and we will get 
married at the Saint Martine.” 

“At the Saint Martine. I swear it 
by the living God!” 

And Prosper Lagagnacq quitted the 
house of Saint-Amon very gravely, 
with his high shoulders thrown back 
as if he had already sold goat’s milk to 
all the fine ladies of the great city. 

IV. 

Three weeks later the goatherd was 
heard whistling through the commune 
of Hougas. All the melancholy, primi- 

- tive airs which he was in the habit of 
singing to his beasts resounded over 
the plain, one after the other. 

Lagagnacq was setting out for Paris. 

It was a Saturday in February. It 
was damp, and the wind blew softly in 
the branches, where the first buds were 
swelling. Prosper set out with twelve 
of his finest and most vigorous goats. 
He had sold the rest to a comrade. 
Fidéle, the good dog who had followed 
him constantly for five years, must 
stay at Hougas to look after the widow 
Lagagnacg. The good, amazed crea- 
ture could make nothing of it. He did 
not understand why the flock was so 
small, why his master was dressed so 
fine, and above all why he could not go 
with him as usual, to frisk about the 
goats, now and then venturing a great, 
friendly leap at Prosper’s face. 

The goatherd, like all the goatherds 
of that region, would make the whole 
eight hundred kilometres that sepa- 
rated him from Paris, on foot. For 
forty days, or two months, he would 
follow the broad, white road bordered 
with plane-trees that leads to Dax. He 
would march along, he would see un- 
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known countries, some of them fiat, 
some hilly, some arid, some fertile, cov- 
ered with unfamiliar vegetaticn, inhab- 
ited by peasants whose speech he could 
not understand. He would walk and 
walk, from six o’clock in the morning 
to six o’clock in the evening, stopping 
occasionally to let his flock browse in 
grassy places, or drink at convenient 
streams. He would travel all alone 
with his astounded beasts, crossing 
over plains, or going by forests, and 
never, never would he hear one word 
of the good Gascon tongue, the only 
tongue that his poor Landais heart 
could understand. He would see rivers, 
he would be entangled in cities, and in 
going out of every quarter where the 
narrow streets confused him, he must 
ask again for his road, the broad white 
road which traversed France, and led 
from Madrid to Paris. And his goats 
would die one after another, as it al- 
ways happens; they would die of hun- 
ger and thirst, or perhaps of home-sick- 
ness, because they could no longer see 
their familiar hills, or crop the meagre 
herbage of their native country. He 
would doubtless lose one or two before 
he reached Bordeaux. He would lose 
some at Angouléme, at Poitiers, at 
Tours, at Orleans, and he would think 
himself happy if, when he entered the 
great city down there, quite at the end 
of the broad white road, he still had 
three or four—three or four thin, 
wearied, lamentable creatures with 
whom, however, if the good God did 
not abandon him too much, he hoped 
to earn the three hundred francs, with- 
out which he could not marry his 
pretty Peyrine. 

Lagagnacq considered all _ these 
things as he whistled his farewell airs 
to the dear echoes of his country. He 
had a long iron-shod staff, and on his 
shoulder he carried a bundle containing 
two blouses, two pairs of trousers, four 
shirts, two pairs of gaiters, and a few 
other little things. He had thirteen 
francs in his purse, but that he did not 
mean to touch. In fine weather he 
would sleep under a tree, and under a 
shed when it rained; he would drink 
goat’s milk, and when he had sold a 











few cupfuls to some children in a 
town, he would indulge in two sous’ 
worth of bread. 

Widow Lagagnacq accompanied 
Prosper. She wanted to go with her 
son as far as Dax; she cried and cried 
as she trotted along beside the goats, 
reciting her rosary aloud as they went 
across the fields. They came to the 
potter’s house. Peyrine cried _ too, 
when she saw them, and the goatherd 
could not whistle the country airs any 
longer; his lips trembled too much. 

“O my son! my son!” sighed 
widow. 

She sobbed, and her hands, agitated 
like her breast, made the big beads of 
her rosary rattle against her petticoats. 

“It is so far, so far away over there. 
And I am such a poor old woman. I 
might be dead when you come back.” 

Guichot came up at this moment. He 
assisted at this painful family parting 
with dry eyes, but for all that, there 
was an uncomfortable agitation some- 
where within, so that he decided not to 
stay any longer, for fear of impairing 
his digestion. 

“Ah, it is not reasonable!” cried the 
old woman, “to let my lad go like that! 
No, it is not kind at all! A girl who 
lets her lover go because he hasn’t one 
hundred crowns doesn’t love him, you 
‘know! Where do you keep your feel- 
ings? Tell me that! Ah, by the living 
God! I wouldn’t have let my man go 
off to a land of perdition, because he 
hadn’t a few pistoles! Oughtn’t peo- 
ple to marry when they want to, even 
when one is rich and the other poor? 
Ah! my poor Prosperot! my poor Pros- 
perot!” 

Peyrine did nothing but cry; she hid 
her head in her cotton apron and did 
not dare to look at her lover, who had 
taken her hand in his. 

“God keep you, Peyrine! I will come 
back, see! and I will have the crowns, 
anu we will be happy, thousand devils! 
Come! be brave!” 

He collected his twelve beasts, 
headed by the favorite goat, Peyrine. 
He wished to take her to Paris so that 
he could talk to her about the “pays” all 
along the road when he was sad. 


the 
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Then, having set a sounding kiss on 
his sweetheart’s cheek, he went off 
singing at the top of his voice, to cheer 
up his heart. 

The old woman followed, bemoaning 
herself. Peyrine watched them till 
they disappeared on the slaty road that 
passed between the quarrys. 

A slope, a high slope planted with 
chestnut trees, soon hid them from 
sight, but she could still hear, growing 
fainter and fainter, the bleating of a 
goat. Then it was only the little bell 
that Prosper had hung round the neck 
of La Peyrine, sounding across the 
fields, “Tin-tin! tin-tin!” It gave out a 
thin, clear, rhythmic sound as the goat 
stepped along. But the sound lessened, 
and lessened. There was a mill at the 
foot of the hill with a panting “tic-tac.” 
Presently this “tic-tac’” began to min- 
gle with the “tin-tin” of the little bell. 
Peyrine held her breath a moment, try- 
ing to hear. Then she crossed herself 
slowly and silently, and a great weight 
settled down on her heart. One could 
only hear the “tic-tac” of the mill. 


v. 

Often during the long weeks that fol- 
lowed, Peyrine the potter watched the 
slaty road by which Prosperot had 
gone away. It seemed as if she must 
see him again coming by the mill that 
kept up its eternal “tic-tac” sounding 
through the fields. Perhaps all his 
goats would die before he got to the 
end of his journey. It often happened 
like that, when the goatherds set off 
in a cold, rainy spring, and when she 
thought about it, she would have been 
almost glad ‘at such an unfortunate 
event. 

When she went to Dax to sell her 
pots and plates, she gazed a long time 
up the wide, white road, with its unde- 
fined line losing itself on the horizon 
in a plain full of black pines. All the 
shepherds who passed by made her 
think of Prosper, and when she saw 
one of them she called to him from 
afar very humbly, and talked for an 
hour about Paris and the sort of life 
led by the Landais goatherds. Some- 
times she was jealous, and fancied all 
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sorts of things as she sat leaning her 
face on her hands. 

Her father scolded her. She hardly 
worked at all, so that dissatisfied cus- 
tomers went off to the rival potter in 
the commune. At the market she 
made no more money; she was too sad, 
and had no longer the merry tricks 
that attracted people. Her weekly 
gains sensibly diminished. To make it 
worse, the ass which dragged the cart 
in which she carried her wares to the 
fairs fell sick. He had to have costly 
medicine, and after all, he _ died. 
Guichot had to pay three pistoles for 
another. As for him, he had so much 
rheumatism that he could no longer 
help his daughter to knead the clay. 
He had to take an apprentice, a greedy 


young peasant, who poured in corn 
bread as if he had been a hole. But the 
greatest misfortune happened in the 


month of May. Guichot had been a 
skilful poacher in his youth, and in 
order to make up for his recent losses, 
he thought he would catch a few hares 
in secret and sell them to the city peo- 
ple, but one cannot run as fast as usual 
with the rheumatism, so the _ gen- 
darmes snapped him up. He had no 
shooting license, and they fined him 
eighty francs. Sometimes he would 
cry out in distress, wringing his hands, 
“Living God! What is going to become 
of us?” 

He saw with anguish that the old cot- 
ton nightcap in which he kept his 
money grew lighter and lighter. 

For some reason or other the season 
was a bad one. At seed time the spring 
was cold and unpropitious, so that corn 
went up. Potatoes were extravagantly 
dear. The hens were sick, and laid no 
more eggs. The food for man and 
beast was as “costly as the eyes in your 
head.” 

“Ah! if Prosper had not gone, per- 
haps we could get married now. Papa 
cannot give two hundred crowns of dot 
now!” 

At All Souls a new potter established 
himself just opposite Saint-Amon. 

“Now,” cried Guichot, “it is all over 
with us! We might as well burn down 
the shed,” 
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VI. 
It happened that one Sunday in No- 
vember, after vespers, Peyrine was in 
the Church Square talking with some 
young girls of Hougas. Nine months 
had rolled by since the departure of the 
goatherd. Lagagnacq had almost 
never written. What had become of 
him? Had he done well? Did he still 
love his “pays?” Peyrine was asking 
herself these things over and over as 
she had done every day since the month 
of February. The young girls were 
telling her, with all the more earnest- 
ness that they knew it would give her 
a little pain, that Clement the goatherd 
of Pouillon had already come back 
without much money, and that after 
the Saint Martine it was useless to ex- 
pect any of the goatherds. Without 
doubt Lagagnacq liked Paris, and was 
trying to get work there. 
Peyrine listened to these things very 


sadly, cursing under her breath the 
city that had stolen her lover. 
There was a Parisian at Hougas. He 


was the son of the mayor, who had just 
finished his studies in Paris. He was 
in the Square, not far from Peyrine, 
telling amusing stories to the village- 
maidens. 

Peyrine went towards him to hear 
him talk and to listen to stories about 
Paris. She listened a long time with- 
out understanding very well all that he- 
said. 

The night was falling slowly. It was 
grey and cold. Some tipsy peasants. 
were singing in the distance, on the 
road that led to Dax. And soon, per- 
sons belated on the Church Square 
heard, far away, a strange whistling. 

It was the merry whistle which 
seemed to mark the step of a man 
marching. Peyrine heard it indiffer- 
ently. She did not recognize the air. 

“It is a miller trotting his mule,” said 
some one. 

“Oh no, a miller would not whistle 
that tune. Nobody in the ‘pays’ ever 
heard a song like that.” 

“It sounds like a dance,” 
other. 

The son of the mayor was talking all 


said an- 
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this time. Suddenly, as the whistling 
drew nearer, he interrupted himself:— 

“Why! who can be whistling that, 
down here?’ 

“What is that tune, 
asked Peyrine impatiently. 

“The Pére de la Victoire’—a Paris 
tune.” 

“A Paris tune,” she stammered, turn 
ing a little pale. 

And after the “Pére de la Victoire” 


monsieur?’”’ 


the unknown traveller whistled the 
“Piou d’Auvergne.” 
“Another Paris song!” cried the 


mayor’s son, stupefied. 

The excitement deepened. 

Several people hastened to the road 
so that they might see the extraor- 
dinary person, who whistled new and 
strange songs in Gascony. 

Peyrine ran faster than all of them. 
Her beart beat; her ears were afraid to 
hear. She stopped now and then, that 
she might hear better. And very softly 
she said to herself:— 

“O! my God! O! my God!” 

The traveller was quite near, but one 
could hardly see him for the darkness. 
He was a tall, thin man, who seemed 
to carry something black on his back. 

Suddenly he flung his berét in the air 
and shouted:— 

“God be with you, friends!” 

“The goatherd!”’ they all 
once. 

And Peyrine was so happy that she 
almost fainted away. 

They surrounded the apparition; they 
embraced him, they carried him about 
in triumph. 

“Oh! Peyrine, it is thou!” he stam- 
mered, as he recognized his sweet- 
heart, who was looking at him with 
shining eyes. 

This was such a happy moment for 
Lagagnacq that his heart almost 
stopped beating. 

Suddenly he took the young girl on 
his arm, and too much agitated to 
speak, he went away towards her 
cabin, trying from time to time to sing 
a snatch of “Pére de la Victoire,” and 
the mayor’s son sang with him. 

And thus it was that Prosper Lagag- 
nacq arrived at Saint-Amon, and 


cried at 
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greeted Pére Guichot, and went on to 
his own home to Thouya, the house of 
his mother, his old mother who could 
not stop talking when she saw him. 

A great many people went with 
them, so Prosper sent in haste to the 
nearest inn for two pots of wine to 
drink with his compatriots. 

Then he spread out at the feet of his 
sweetheart, who first laughed and then 
cried, a black skin with long silky hair. 

“La Peyrine’s skin,” said he, “The 
skin of the goat that was named for 
thee. It shall be our bedside rug, my 
wife. 

Peyrine looked at the pretty relics of 
the goat who had given her life to en- 
rich her master. 

“Poor Peyrine! She died last year, 
down there, but she brought me a lot 
of money first.” 

“How much did you get, Prosperot?’ 
asked the widow Lagagnacgq. 

“Guess!” answered Prosper. 

“You have fifty crowns, eh?’ 

“Guess again.” 

“One hundred,” said his mother. 

“One hundred and fifty,” cried 
goatherd triumphantly. 

“Ah, I had to work for it, my friends! 
But that is all right. My wife will 
have a few trinkets the more.” 

Peyrine was rosy-red with pleasure. 
Everybody present was delighted, and 
proclaimed the praises of the goatherd 
in his own wine. 

Catherine Lagagnacq alone drank 
nothing. She was absorbed in counting 
on her fingers. 

Presently she said abruptly, in a dis- 
tinct voice which interrupted the con- 
versation:— 

“But, Prosperot, that makes four hun- 
dred and fifty frances that you have 
brought back.” 

“Sure enough.” 

“Four hundred and fifty, and three 
hundred that I have already given— 
that makes?’ 

“Seven hundred and fifty.” 


” 


the 


“Seven hundred and fifty! That's 
all? Well, say—seven hundred and 
fifty!” 


There was a painful silence. 
“But with all that,” remarked the 
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widow, “ a handsome fellow like you, 
who has been to Paris, could marry a 
farmer’s daughter!” 

Guichot, his back more bowed than 
usual, took snuff nervously with long, 
bony fingers. 

The old woman went on:— 

“How much do you give your child, 
Monsieur Guichot?”’ 


“Hein! How much I—” 
“Yes.” 
“Last year I gave six hundred 


francs,” he answered with contusion. 

“And this year?’ 

“Just now I can only give five hun- 
dred.” 

“Ah, very well,” exclaimed the 
widow, “there is nothing settled, then. 
The idea of marrying a person with five 
hundred francs, when one has seven 
hundred and fifty! The whole canton 
would laugh at us.” 

Prosper and Peyrine 
look at each other. 

“How is that?’ stammered the goat- 
herd. “Have you only five hundred 
francs now? What a misfortune—God 
of Heaven! What a misfortune!” 

Peyrine burst out sobbing. 


hardly dared 


Vil. 


But suddenly Guichot set down his 
glass on the table, and having wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand, 
took the goatherd by the collar of his 
blouse. 

“Is it really true that 
brought back one hundred 
crowns?” 

“True! Look there, 
gagnacq, “let’s count it.” 

He turned out the contents of the lit- 
tle purse on the table, gold pieces roll- 
ing about, mixed with silver. 

Guichot and the widow counted them, 
touching piece after piece with their 


you have 
and fifty 


answered La- 


long, knotty fingers, which shivered 
with delight. 
“One hundred! hundred twenty, 


thirty, forty—But you have only one 
hundred and fifty, my good fellow.” 
“Wait a minute, Guichot,” and the 
goatherd plunged his hand in his 
breast, and through the opening of his 
shirt drew out a slender pocket book 
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carefully tied up, containing three 
notes covered with blue figures. 

“What's all that?’ said Guichot dis- 
trustfully. 

“Three bank notes of a hundred 
francs each,” answered Prosper. “Is 
that all right?’ 

“Hein! three notes!’ said the peas- 
ant straightening his back-bone sud- 
denly. 

Widow Lagagnacq opened her eyes 
wide with amazement. 

“Three notes?” she stammered in her 
turn, in a voice which appeared like a 
feeble echo of Guichot’s. Peyrine’s 
father took the notes in his feverish 


fingers, felt them, and turned them 
over and over. 
“Paper? That’s worth nothing,’ he 


pronounced in a dogmatic tone. 

“That paper? You’re crazy! That’s 
worth one hundred francs apiece! Get 
out!” cried the goatherd. “You go and 
see in Paris!” 

The widow said nothing. She did not 
understand such things, but all the 
same, down deep in her heart, she was 
very much afraid that Guichot was 
right. 

“Oh, paper!” said Peyrine, in her 
turn, wiping her pretty eyes reddened 
with crying. 

“But these three papers are worth 
three hundred francs, exactly three 
hundred frances,” shouted the goatherd. 
“They are worth it in Paris, or Bor- 
deaux or Hougas, or anywhere. It’s 
written on them, dog take you! You go 
and see for yourself. Who knows how 
to read here?” 

But nobody moved; the mayor’s son 
had gone home. 


“Pooh!” said Guichot. “All lies! 
You'd better learn the history of 
France, my boy. Then you’d know 


what these assignats were worth.” 

The goatherd was’ thunderstruck. 
To throw an incomprehensible word at 
the head of one’s opponent is a good 
way to silence him. Lagagnacq felt 
himself reduced to imbecility. He did 
not say a word for ten seconds, and a 
man who has to look ten seconds for a 
reason is lost, as every one knows. 

The widow understood this, and with 
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a desire to show her sincerity, re- 
marked :— 

“That is quite true. Those assig- 
nats!” She had heard her grandfather 
talk of them, in the past. 

“But who gave them to 
son?’ she asked Prosper. 

“A man of the pays, a clerk in an 
office. He wanted some change, and 
he gave me these three notes, for 
three hundred francs in gold and 
silver.” 

“We must go and get them back 
again!” cried the old peasant woman. 
But Guichot was willing to compro- 
mise. 

“Come! Come! let as stay at home, 
Madame Lagagnacq, and make our 
children happy.” 

The old woman counted on her fin- 
gers, and talked of the trains that went 
to Paris, and how much it would cost 
to go and come back. 

“Ta! ta! ta! ta!’ said Guichot, “do 
you suppose he’s going to be fool 
enough to give back all that gold? 
And all the gendarmes and judges in 
Paris—they have too much to do! Let 
us marry our children, and say no more 
about it.” 

The old woman finally consented. If 
the notes were not worth three hundred 
francs, the dots were nearly equal, and 
the goatherd, being shaken in his con- 
victions, let the parents do as they 
chose, and relieved his feelings by shak- 
ing his fist in the direction of Paris and 
the villainous official. 

He held out his hand to his sweet- 
heart and said:— 

“Well, Peyrine—Shake!” 

“Shake, Prosper,” she answered. 

And suddenly the dog from Thouya, 
old Fidéle, who had not recognized 
Lagagnacg at first, sprang towards his 
master, whining with joy, rolling at his 
old Fidéle, who has not recognized 
happy, loving, with those kind eyes of 
a dog which perhaps are the only 
ones that can express absolute tender- 
ness. 


you, my 


Translated from the French of Jean Rameau by 
Mrs. Maurice Perkins. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The friend of Flaubert and Tourge- 
nieff, of the De Goncourts and De Mau- 
passant, Alphonse Daudet survived all 
his contemporaries in literature save 
only Zola. He was but fifty-seven at 
his death, yet even in his lifetime he 
had come to be numbered with a past 
generation of writers. Literary ideals 
in Paris are swift in their growth, still 
swifter in their decay. Daudet knew 
nothing of symbolism or of mysticism; 
he never wrote a single psychological 
page. Thus he belongs unmistakably 
to the middle, and not to the close, of 
our century. By his natural gifts he 
might have identified himself either 
with realism or with romanticism, for 
he combined to an unusual extent a 
keen imaginative sense with a remark- 
able power of observation. And, as a 
matter of fact, he has frequently been 
claimed as an adherent by the expo- 
nents of both these rival schools of 
thought. In reality, Daudet belonged 
to no definite school of fiction. Nor has 
he left any disciples. He was a subtle 
blend of the Provencal and the Pari- 
sian, and the main characteristics of 
his writing could neither be taught nor 
acquired. Of himself, Daudet used to 
speak as an improvisator, a troubadour. 
He was endowed as a birthright with 
the Provencal gift of song, and al- 
though the author of “Les Prunes” and 
“Les Amoureuses” wrote few verses 
after his twentieth year, it is his lyrical 
gift that permeates his prose with much 
of its undeniable grace. In his youth a 
dreamer and a poet, and a passionate 
lover of all that is beautiful in life, he 
became in later years more and more 
absorbed in the study of human exist- 
ence amid the hideous accessories and 
the demoralizing influences of a great 
city. The naturalist movement laid its 
spell upon him as upon most of his con- 
temporaries, and for a time he deliber- 
ately drilled his vagrant fancies to the 
tedious reproduction of aspects of life 
with which his essential nature was en- 








tirely out of harmony. Yet in spite of 
this lamentable misconception of his 
art, he remained to the end of his life 
a true Meridional, with all the vivacity, 
the bonhomie, the irrepressible optimism 
of the sunny southern temperament. 

In a nature so volatile as that of 
Daudet, it is not easy to analyze clearly 
the component parts, nor of writing so 
various as that of the “Lettres de mon 
Moulin,” and—let us say—“Les Rois en 
Exil,” to indicate the permanent char- 
acteristics. Contrasts lie generally 
more on the surface than points of con- 
tact. But taking Daudet’s work as a 
whole, I am inclined to say that his 
greatest gift was his gift of pleasing, 
of all literary qualities at once the most 
impalpable and the most real. At his 
best he was so charming a writer that 
he almost became a great one. The 
most sordid subjects are invested by 
him with a certain grace; the most un- 
worthy character, depicted by his pen, 
retains an irresistible claim upon our 
affections. With the uncritical world, 
Daudet enjoyed a popularity to which 
neither a Flaubert nor a Balzac has 
ever attained. His novels ran quickly 
through dozens of editions; wealth came 
as the final seal to his triumph. And 
yet it would not be fair to say that he 
did not wholly deserve the European 
success that he enjoyed. Although the 
result may have been unequal, Daudet 
was at all times a diligent and con- 
scientious writer, giving of his best, 
and not—consciously at least—playing 
to the gallery. In his early garret days 
in Paris, with starvation held barely at 
arm’s length, he persistently refused to 
earn an easy competence by prosti- 
tuting his pen to boulevard journalism, 
nor would he ever risk deterioration in 
the literary form of the “Contes” that 
De Villemessant gladly accepted for 
the Figaro by recklessly multiplying 
their production. The charm reflected 
in his works lay in the man himself, 
and earned for him a host of friends 
and an unclouded domestic life—it 
lay in his open, sunny, inconsequent 
Southern nature, with his quick sym- 
pathies, his irony at once forcible and 
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delicate, his ready tears. It lay in the 
spontaneousness of his talent, in his 
Provencal gift of improvisation. One 
seems to feel, at least in his earlier 
work, that he wrote from the very 
necessities of his nature, as the lark 
sings, unencumbered by theoriés con- 
cerning his art or by doctrinaire views 
on methods of composition. And it lay, 
too, in what was an essential character- 
istic of his nature, his rapid alternation 
of mood. Take even the slightest of his 
“Contes,” “La Chévre de M. Seguin” or 
“Les Vieux” in the “Lettres de mon 
Moulin,” or any of his sketches of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Within a few 
pages he is in turn sad, gay, senti- 
mental, ironical, pathetic, and one mood 
glides into the next without jar or fric- 
tion. And so he seldom wearies his 
readers, their attention is always kept 
on the alert; one reads with a constant 
pleasing sense of the unexpected in 
thought or phrase. Daudet all through 
his life was an attractive personality, 
and the popularity of his books was in- 
extricably bound up with himself. His 
very appearance accorded with the 
popular ideal of a Bohemian genius. 
His well-cut features, his large, liquid 
eyes, his black hair falling in loose 
locks over his forehead—locks which not 
even the official request of the Duc de 
Morny could induce him to cut—ren- 
dered him a conspicuously interesting 
figure. His life-size portrait by Car- 
riére, the refined, melancholy face gaz- 
ing out of the brown mist, was one of 
the sensations of the Champ de Mars 
exhibition some five years ago. Daudet 
was always the spoilt child of fortune. 
The miseries of his childhood passed 
lightly over his genial nature, and his 
early struggles in Paris, if acute, were 
at least of short duration, for the young 
poet was only in his twenty-first year 
when De Morny, acting at the request 
of the empress, offered him a post in 
one of the ministerial offices. From 
that time his livelihood was assured, 
and his verses, his good looks and an 
empress’s patronage quickly laid the 
foundation of his thirty years’ success- 
ful career as a novelist. 
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Judged simply as a charming and suc- 
cessful writer of “Contes,” Daudet de- 
serves all the praise that has been be- 
stowed upon hifi; probably no writer of 
our day has given more pleasure to a 
greater number of people; but if he is 
to be compared with the great creative 
novelists of the century—with Tolstoi, 
or even with Tourgenieff, with Balzac 
or with Flaubert—it becomes at once 
apparent that he stands on an infinitely 
lower plane. The mere suggestion of 
such comparison would be ludicrous 
were it not that the novelist himself in 
later life came to regard his vocation as 
a delineation of “mceurs Parisiennes” 
with so much solemnity, and that the 
outside world is apt to judge of a man’s 
merit purely by the measure of his 
success. To many estimable persons 
the fact that “Tartarin de Tarascon” 
has sold by the hundred thousand, 
whereas the “Education Sentimentale” 
has never attained to popular recogni- 
tion at all, appears as an irrefragable 
proof that the former is_ the greater 
book of the two. Daudet’s limitations 
were the inevitable outcome of his 
qualities. All his work is on the sur- 
face. He sees all the color, none of the 
mystery of life. He never once pene- 
trates to its hidden meanings. Take 
his pathos, perhaps with the ordinary 
public the most popular of all his at- 
tributes. It is the pathos of a facile, 
emotional temperament quickly stirred 
to sorrow by those obvious calamities 
in life which appeal to even the least 
imaginative of onlookers. To Daudet, 
his pathos was true and real, and it was 
invariably expressed with a charming 
ingenuousness; but it would be idle to 
pretend that he ever penetrated to— 
indeed, that he was conscious of—the 
intimate tragedy of life. A _ facile 
brilliancy of style is hardly compatible 
with a divining sense of “le dessous des 
choses.” If the eye is attracted and 
retained by external features, it stands 
to reason that it cannot also pierce be- 
neath the surface. Daudet excelled in 
conveying impressions with extraor- 
dinary vividness. He belonged to the 
“plein air” school of impressionists. 
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He loved garish colors and startling 
contrasts and hard sunshine. He was 
content to paint what he saw, without 
troubling himself as to its possible hid- 
den significance. Readers of “Numa 
Roumestan” will remember the open- 
ing chapter describing the great public 
féte in the ampitheatre at Aps, Numa 
himself the central figure on the plat- 
form. Daudet was in his element in 
such a scene. The dust, the glare, the 
crowd, the noisy enthusiasm of his be- 
loved Provencaux are reproduced with 
an almost passionate enthusiasm. He 
is carried away by what he himself 
termed “l’enflure méridionale,” of 
which he was not ashamed to own that 
he had his share. 

Daudet lives entirely in the present. 
His subjects are all chosen from con- 
temporary French life. There is no 
trace in his writing of classic culture, 
or even of a general acquaintance with 
the literature of his own or of any 
other country. He relies for his ma- 
terial entirely upon his eyes. He notes 
what he sees and he constructs his 
novels from the stores he has accumu- 
lated. The result is to give a curiously 
scattered, detached impression of life 
seen entirely from the outside. All his 
characters are constructed on the same 
principle. Their outer characteristics, 
their appearance, their attitudes, their 
gestures, are painted with vivid realism; 
every personage has his distinguishing 
trait; we are shown their actions at 
certain moments in their lives; we are 
familiar with their talk, their collo- 
quialisms, their patois; but of their 
hidden life, of the motives which impel 
their conduct, of their spirtual con- 
sciousness, we know literally nothing. 
The marvellous growth of the human 
soul swayed this way and that by in- 
tangible, ever-contending influences is 
as a closed book to Daudet. Having 
conceived his characters under a cer- 
tain aspect, he presents them under the 
same aspect to the end of the chapter. 
M. Jules Lemaitre somewhere describes 
them as de véridiques et vivantes marion- 
ettes, and the phrase has always re- 
mained in my mind as a peculiarly 
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happy one. They are animated dolls 
of which M. Daudet himself pulls the 
strings. Yet, strange to say, it is by his 
characters that our author has become 
most famous. Bompard, Delobelle, 
Tartarin, have been for years household 
names in France, and form part of the 
literary stock in trade of every journal- 
ist. The fact is a testimony to Daudet’s 
gift for seizing the predominant ex- 
ternal trait in a man’s character, and 
placing it in so vivid a light that the 
most obtuse reader cannot fail to carry 
away the desired impression. In other 
words, Daudet was a caricaturist, not a 
character-painter, and Tartarin de 
Tarascon, the most notorious of his 
creations, was the most obvious cari- 
ecature of them all. To have intro- 
duced the infinite gradations of light 
and shade that go to make up a real 
human portrait would, in his case, 
have been merely to blur his outline, 
and deprive his work of what has 
proved to be its most effective claim on 
popular admiration. But it is surely 
needless to point out how woefully his 
novels suffer as works of art from this 
very elementary method of procedure. 
As Daudet has never conceived his 
characters as a harmonious whole, with 
their external, visible actions as the 
inevitable outcome of hidden spiritual 
influences, so he has found it impos- 
sible to maintain a due harmony in 
their conduct at such times as he pre- 
sents them before the reader. We ask 
ourselves why Le Nabab should allow 
himself to be so easily befooled by the 
financiers of the Caisse Territoriale, 
when he had made an immense fortune 
mainly by his own courage and cun- 
ning, or why little, patient Desirée 
Delobelle, after years of self-sacrificing 
toil, should make a foolish attempt to 
drown herself. We should like to un- 
derstand why the stolid, hard-headed 
Astier Réhu, after facing with forti- 
tude his public exposure before the 
Academy, should have felt impelled to 
commit suicide owing to the venomous 
attack made upon him in private by his 
wife, with whom for years he had 
lived in virtual estrangement, or why 
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Queen Frédérique, so dignifieu in her 
downfall, should suddenly have so for- 
gotten herself as to ‘strike her hus- 
band’s valet in the face. I do not sug- 
gest that these evident inconsistencies 
are contrary to all human possibility— 
our daily life is made up of inconsist- 
encies—but surely in a novel the hidden 
causes contributing to the unexpected 
should at least be indicated. Daudet 
leaves it to the reader to supply the 
missing links at his discretion. 
Alphonse Daudet’s writings divide. 
themselves naturally into two cate- 
gories: in the first we have the Pro- 
vencal and autobiographical series, con- 
sisting of the majority of his short 
stories, “Jack,” “Le Petit Chose,” and 
the “Tartarin” volumes; and in the 
second the “mceurs Parisiennes,” start- 
ing with “Froment Jeune et Risler 
Ainé” (1874), and passing through “Le 
Nabab,” “Les Rois en Exii,” “Numa 
Roumestan,” and “Sapho” up to “L’Im- 
mortel” (1889). I should like to 
prophesy that if Daudet be read at all 
in the future, it will be for the sake of 
the earlier Provencal stories, and not 
for the novels on Parisian life by which 
mainly he made his fortune. In 
Provence he was at home; his natural 
gifts had full play; the very mistral had 
an invigorating effect upon him. To 
the end of his life he turned lovingly 
to “ndtre beau Midi of l’on chante, od 
l'on danse, le Midi du vent, du soleil, 
du mirage, de tout ce qui poétise et 
élargit la vie.” And as a young man, 
as often as it was possible, he would 
tear himself away from Paris, and 
revel for a few weeks in the society of 
Mistral, and the little band of Pro- 
vencal poets who surrounded him. At 
such times he was like a Highlander 
treading once again his native heather, 
and everything he wrote in the mental 
exhilaration produced by a sense of his 
native air still fresh upon him seems 
to me to possess an infectious gayety 
not to be found in his other works. It 
is only in his “Contes,” first published 
in the Figaro, and subsequently col- 
lected under the titles of “Lettres de 
mon Moulin,” “Femmes d’Artistes,’’ 
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“Contes du Lundi,” ete., that the real 
unspoilt Daudet is to be found. One 
asks one’s self indespair how the author 
of “La Mule du Pape” or “Le Roman 
du Chaperon Rouge” could ever have 
forced himself to write with infinite 
drudgery “Les Rois en Exil” or “Le 
Nabab.” Daudet, as much as any of 
his contemporaries, set the fashion for 
the short story, and within their slender 
limits these early fruits of his boyish 
fancy are perfect in form. Full of 
ap. exquisite sensibilty, a quaintness of 
conception, their greatest charm is still 
their absolute spontaneousness. They 
are the facile creation of a gay and 
sympathetic imagination, constructed 
from the slightest materials. Some- 
times there is no pretence at a story or 
incident; the author simply paints a 
picture which stands out in luminous 
colors, as in “Les Vieux,” a glimpse of 
an old married couple waited on by two 
little orphans in blue, or in “Les Deux 
Auberges,” the one silent and deserted, 
the other crowded and noisy. Oc- 
ecasionally he may be trivial, but he is 
never banal, never commonplace, and 
the little stories seem to retain a peren- 
nial freshness of sentiment. 

In the later “Contes” the imagination 
is less vagrant, and the author has 
drawn more freely upon his personal 
experiences. Many of his stories deal 
with Algiers, where Daudet spent a 
winter for the sake of his health, and 
where his passion for Southern color- 
ing received a strong impetus, and 
many are suggested by the events of 
the Franco-German War. Even here 
the quaintly humorous note is not alto- 
gether wanting, as in the frivolous 
little tale of “Les Petits Patés;” but the 
stories, written as they were for a daily 
paper, come to reflect more and more 
the melancholy feelings of the time. 
Daudet had already learnt the value of 
pathos in fiction. “Le Petit Chose” 
triumphed by its tears, and even to-day, 
in spite of its somewhat morbid senti- 
mentality and the obvious amateurish- 
ness in the treatment—it was the first 
long book on which Daudet had em- 
barked—it is still possible to read with 
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pleasure all the early chapters, the 
naive recital of the woes that befell the 
poor little poet as pion in a French 
college. There is a growing tendency 
to dwell on the sad and ignoble side of 
human life, yet, happily, he can never 
see life wholly en noir. Take the little 
sketch of “Arthur,” the drunken hus- 
band who squanders his money and 
beats his wife on Saturday nights. 
Zola and his imitators would have seen 
nothing beyond the brutal fact, and 
would have depicted wife and children 
permanently abrutis by hunger and ill- 
treatment. Daudet, on the contrary, 
realized that to even the most squalid 
home there come moments of peace and 
relaxation, and so he adds a half- 
comic, half-pathetic scene of the drunk- 
ard on Sunday afternoon singing senti- 
mental songs on the balcony for the en- 
tertainment of admiring neighbors and 
his relenting wife. It seems to me a 
characteristic example of his attitude 
towards his art. 

Daudet’s friendship with Zola,and his 
temporary adherence to the principles 
inculeated by the Médan school, exer- 
cised the most fatal results on his artis- 
tic career. Endowed by nature with a 
charming talentfor improvising graceful 
fancies, the novelist came to persuade 
himself that his vocation in art lay in 
the laborious reproduction of life in its 
most material features. .And so he 
launched into his long series of ““moeurs 
Parisiennes,” in each of which a cer- 
tain phase of Parisian life, the one 
more repulsive than the other, is elabo- 
rately and scrupulously portrayed. In 
his later life there was nothing he was 
more proud of than his endless note- 
books—the bricks and mortar with 
which his literary palaces were to be 
built. It became a mania with him to 
accumulate descriptions, thoughts, an- 
ecdotes, names, with a view to future 
production. It was his boast that his 
characters were all taken from life and 
were studied “sur le vif,” and were in 
no sense the creation of his own imag- 
ination. It is difficult to conceive of a 
more lamentable misconception. Dau- 
det deliberately did his utmost to 
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smother his natural optimistic tempera- 
ment beneath the dead weight of realis- 
tic pessimism. He crowded his pages 
with rogues and vagabonds, with for- 
tune-hunters and _ intrigantes. The 
hideous corruption lying close behind a 
brilliant civilization, the secret vices of 
the great,the unblushing rapacity ofthe 
poor, the effrontery of all in the ruth- 
less struggle for wealth and power, be- 
came to him absorbing subjects of 
study. It is in “Le Nabab,” and its 
immediate successor, “Les Rois en 
Exil,” that the evil effects of this unfor- 
tunate development are to be seen in 
their most destructive form. Even at 
the time the success of these volumes 
was mainly a succés de scandale, and 
to-day it is difficult to conceive of any- 
one reading them for pleasure. Prop- 
erly speaking, neither is a novel at all; 
neither has any unity of interest or of 
action. They are chapters, bien docu- 
mentés, of Parisian social history of the 
day. Zach consists of a series of de- 
scriptive passages, of pictures crowded 
with characters and overladen with de- 
tail, of incidents strung together by the 
very slightest connecting thread. 

In Tourgenieff’s recently translated 
correspondence, there is a remark refer- 
ring to the publication of “Le Nabab.” 
“IT think,” the Russian novelist writes 
to a friend, “I shall make up my mind 
to write him a truthful letter.” And 
then, on second thoughts, remembering 
how sensitive his brother-novelist was 
to adverse criticism, he adds: ‘Perhaps, 
after all, I shall no nothing of the 
kind.” It is not difficult to imagine the 
line of criticism that the creator of 
“Lisa” would have adopted towards 
his friend, whom he so clearly saw to 
be launched on a disastrous track. I 
am fully aware that there are pages of 
description in these volumes which 
have called forth the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of distinguished French critics 
by their conscientious exactitude, their 
eonvincing truth. Daudet has been at 
great pains to hunt up curious and 
little-known developments of Paris life 
—such as the Agence Tom Lévis; the 
house in which Elysée Méraut had 
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lived for eighteen years; the church of 
the Franciscan fathers—and _ has 
painted them with elaborate and even 
startling vraisemblance. But these 
lengthy descriptions have, as a rule, 
the very slenderest connection with the 
main story, and by their number and 
prolixity they become _ intolerably 
wearisome. 

Their very vividness and accuracy 
are productive of a sense of dispropor- 
tion; as much emphasis is given to the 
most insignificant detail as to the cen- 
tral figure. Everything is placed in the 
forefront of the picture, in the full 
glare of the light. There is no appre- 
ciation of values, no fading away into 
the distance, no gradation of tone. In 
the end, the rapid succession of one im- 
pression after another fatigues the eye 
as it is fatigued by a revolving kaleid- 
oscope. And when all is said, the funda- 
mental question arises whether the sub- 
ject has been the least worthy of 
treatment. The private vices of de- 
throned monarchs, the mass of avarice 
and corruption that seethes round the 
successful parvenu—why need we pry 
into one or the other? They have no 
real bearing on the problems of human 
life. They do not touch any of the fun- 
damental chords of the human heart. 
At best they are but the accidental and 
abnormal product of an artificial so- 
ciety. Even “Sapho,” with all its 
faults, can claim a far stronger justifi- 
eation for its existence. In it Daudet 
describes a certain phase in the rela- 
tions between man and woman which 
must have had its counterpart in every 
age. But for the two volumes we have 
been examining, it is difficult to find 
any justification. The characters are 
almost uniformly sordid and despi- 
eable; it is only here and there—in the 
affection of Le Nabab for his aged 
mother, or in the relations of Queen 
Frédérique to her afflicted little son— 
that we can gain a glimpse of the Dau- 
det who wrote “Lettres de mon Mou- 
lin.” Over all the rest the curse of so- 
called realism lies heavily. 

It is pleasant to remember that this 
was only a phase in the novelist’s 
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A great deal of the evil in- 
fluence had been flung off a couple of 
years later when Daudet published 
“Numa Roumestan.” Here he is back 
again in his natural element, for the 
book, though nominally belonging to 
the “moeurs Parisiennes” series, deals 
almost exclusively with his beloved 
Midi. And of all Daudet’s more ambi- 
tious efforts, it is in my opinion the only 
novel that can still be read with real 
enjoyment. In a sense, “Numa” is the 
complement to “Tartarin;” the one is 
the caricature, the other the reality. 
Of “Tartarin,”’ what canbesaidthat has 
not been said a hundred times? It was 
written in the exuberance of the novel- 
ist’s youth, but it appeals to men of 


career. 


’ 


every age. It has been the source of 
genuine merriment to hundreds of 


thousands of readers. For myself, I 
must confess that literary caricature 
has, as a rule, no attraction, and “Tar- 
tarin sur les Alpes” I have never yet 
been able to accomplish. But the “Ad- 
ventures Prodigieuses,” in spite of a 
strong previous prejudice against it, 
vanquished me by its irresistible verve, 
and by the delightful air of conviction 
which invests the absurd story with all 
the importance of a historical narra- 
tive. The broad farce is relieved by 
many touches of delicate irony, and by 
charming first impressions of the semi- 
tropical Algerian scenery which made 
so vivid an impression on the young 
traveller. Like a true Provencal, 
Daudet is himself carried away by the 


irresistible tendency of his’ brain 
towards exaggeration. As the story 
advances, he trades more and more 


recklessly on the gullibilty of his read- 
ers, piling up marvel upon marvel until 
at length the culminating point is 
reached, when the irrepressible camel 
pursues the train that conveys the hero 
from Marseilles home to Tarascon, and 
shares in the welcome at the station. 
“Une noble béte,’ says Tartarin calmly. 
“Elle m’a vu tuer tous mes lions.” 
Having thus delivered his soul over 
“Tartarin,” Daudet was able to paint a 
real sober picture of the Meridional in 
“Numa Roumestan.” “L’Homme du 
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Midi,” he remarks in the “Adventures 
Prodigieuses,” “ne ment pas, il se 
trompe. Il ne dit pas toujours la 
vérité mais il croit la dire. Son men- 
songe A lui ce n’est pas du mensonge, 
cest une espéce de mirage.” “Numa 
Roumestan” seems to have been written 
in illustration of the aphorism, and cer- 
tainly Daudet has never come so close 
to real character-drawing as in his de- 
scription of the “grand Méridional,” 
his talents and his weaknesses, his easy 
good-nature, his egotism, his 
utter untrustworthiness. He has a 
thorough grip of his subject, and he en- 
ters into it with all the verve and zest 
of his earlier manner. For many years 
Numa was accepted as a kindly carica- 
ture of Gambetta. In reality, Daudet 
was deliberately painting an unkind 
portrait of himself with his little weak- 
nesses enlarged into vices, and his own 
marriage, which was so conspicuous : 
turned to failure. For there 
can be no doubt that Rosalie, with her 
serious, well-balanced northern tem- 
perament, and her admirable virtues, is 
none other than Mme. Daudet, who 
kept a restraining hand on her hus- 
band’s prodigalities, and changed the 
gay, casual Bohemian into the hard- 
working pére de famille. It is no doubt 
because the story of Numa came home 
to him so closely, that he has been able 
to invest it with a human interest far 
above that of his other books. The 
problem of the fusion of North and 
South, which lies at the root of so many 
of the apparent inconsistencies in the 
French character, was strongly exem- 
plified in his own household, and to the 
novelist it naturally suggested much in- 
teresting speculation. Mme. Daudet 
was a woman of unusual culture, and 
herself a competent critic, to whose 
judgment her husband constantly re- 
ferred. That his marriage was a singu- 
larly happy one is the testimony of all 
their friends. But it seems to me a 
question whether the life of a prosper- 
ous bourgeois, which, thanks in a great 
measure to his wife’s admirable super- 
vision, the novelist was enabled to lead, 
served the higher interests of his art— 


colossal 


success, 
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whether it might not have prospered 
better in a garret of the Quartier Latin, 
or better still, in some Provencal vil- 
lage, and whether all the circumstances 
of his marriage did not interpose a bar- 
rier between him and that Provencal 
life from which he drew all his best in- 
spiration. The tendency of the whole 
milieu in which his later life was spent 
was to place the novelist’s work on too 
high a plane, and to urge him into 
methods of composition quite foreign 
to his natural bent, with the inevitable 
result of a great loss in spontaneity and 
grace, his two most valuable qualities. 
And in this tendency, I cannot but feel 
that Mme. Daudet had her share of re- 
sponsibility. Something of all this may 
have lain at the back of the novelist’s 
mind when, after twenty years of mar- 
ried life, he wrote his “Numa Roumes- 
tan,” holding the balance as between 
man and wife with a scrupulous care 
throughout the story. Yet it is clear 
that at heart the sympathies of the 
author are all with his florid hero, and 
his ill-doings, if unsparingly chronicled, 
are treated with a lightness of touch 


which is in thorough keeping with the 


theme. 

During the last ten or twelve years of 
his life Daudet wrote little. The 
chronic pain of an incurable disease, 
which rendered all exertion irksome, 
fully explains this decline in literary 
activity. But his name was kept prom- 
inently before the public by the great 
concerning his attitude 
Academy, a controversy 
the echoes of which lingered around 
his death-bed. To Englishmen the 
whole quarrel savors somewhat of a 
storm in a tea-cup, but for the average 
Frenchman before whose eyes the Aca- 
demy looms in majestic proportions, the 
publication of “L’Immortel” became an 
event of almost national importance. 
Whether Daudet’s attitude was the re- 
sult of mere petulant caprice or of def- 
inite conviction, he certainly allowed 
his natural bonhomie to forsake him 
when he held up to grotesque ridicule 
the petty weaknesses of forty estimable 
“LiImmortel” is written 


controversy 
towards the 


citizens. 
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throughout in a very “méchant” mood, 
and apart from the special circum- 
stances of its production, it has already 
become very tedious reading. The 
prejudice is too obvious, the sarcasm 
too unmeasured, and the whole as- 
sumption on which the main attack is 
based—i.e., the possibility of a scholar 
in Astier Réhu’s position being the 
dupe of a whole series of historical 
forgeries—is in the highest degree im- 
probable. From tne literary stand- 
point, “L’Immortel” is a failure, 
novels with too obvious a purpose are 
apt to be. But in the end it is probable 
that Daudet’s reputation was enhanced 
by his revolt against national conven- 
uonality, for the Academy could have 
given him nothing that he did not al- 
ready enjoy, and his refusal to seat 
himself among the Immortals adorned 
him, in the eyes at least of foreigners, 
with a certain halo of disinteredness, 
not, I fear, altogether merited. 

A year or two before his death Dau- 
det broke silence with “La Petite 
Paroisse.” It was almost like listening 
to the voice of some previous genera- 
tion, and the book was received with a 
certain reverent curiosity. It cannot 
be said to have added to the author's 
reputation. The story is long, rather 
confused, deficient in clearness of out- 
line. Yet it is interesting as indicating 
a definite rupture with the naturalist 
school, accompanied by a widened ap- 
preciation of human life, a more chari- 
table interpretation of human motive. 
Lydie Fénigan, the heroine, is an at- 
tempt at a psychological study—not 
very successful in its results, for it is 
equally difficult to understand why she 
eloped with the little prince, and why 
she came back to her husband. That 
the attempt should have been made 
seems to show that malgré lui Daudet 
had become infected with some of the 
new literary ideals that had grown up 
around him. And the book indicates 
further an acquiescence, if nothing 
more, in that revival of religious be- 
lief which, in one form or another, has 
been one of the distinctive notes of 
French literature during the last few 
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years. The instinctive optimism of his 
youth has crystallized into a benevo- 
lent philosophy of life, and a merely 
superficial agnosticism has faded away 
before a dawning sense of the mystery 
of life. 

To-day, Alphonse Daudet is dead, and 
on all sides an attempt is being made to 
analyze his life’s work, to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, and to measure 
out praise and blame with historic im- 
partiality. I find it difficult to explain 
why I cannot take leave of him without 
a sense of sadness and failure. Daudet 
was brilliantly successful; he was one 
of the most popular novelists of his 
day; he made a large fortune; he could 
afford at the last to despise the Acad- 
emy. For the majority of men such a 
career means everything that the world 
ean give; for others it is perfectly com- 
patible with failure—failure in all that 
makes for permanent fame. And it is 
just here that Daudet has failed. I 
cannot rid myself of the impression 
that he ought to have written far better 
books than he did—something, at 
least, apart from “Tartarin de Taras- 
con,’ which might have survived into 
the coming century. But he never pene- 
trated beyond the trivialities of life. 
Yet it is more than probable that the 
higher estimate of his natural powers 
is based on a misconception, and the 
sense of disappointment may merely be 
due to the fact that the judgment of 
maturer years cannot endorse the un- 
critical admiration of youth. It is al- 
ways baffling to be brought face to face 
with the objects of an early veneration. 
M. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MEMORIES OF A PRISON CHAP- 
LAIN. 

Probably few of us have passed mid- 
dle life without some affection of that 
disease of self-consciousness of which 
autobiography is the acutest symptom. 
There are exceptional experiences, per- 
sons we have known, thoughts we have 
conceived, which we are unwilling, and 
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we are inclined to think our fellows 
may be unwilling, to let die. <A literary 
expert might embody such scenes and 
thoughts in story or verse or formal 
It may be precisely because the 
present writer can no longer count 
upon either time or energy for any 
such effort that he claims to write with- 
out standing on the order of his writ- 
ing. It is but fair, I think, that facts 
should have precedence over mere 
thoughts, since the latter may be 
thought again, while the former can 
never exactly repeat themselves. 

For seven years I was Roman Cath- 
olic chaplain to an important gaol. It 
was not then, some twenty-five years 
ago, what it has subsequently become, 
one of her Majesty’s prisons, but was 
under borough control. Several years 
before my connection with it this gaol 
had been immortalized in Mr. Charles 
Reade’s novel, “It is Never too Late to 
Mend,” as a type of brutal tyranny. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the facts 
lost nothing in the hands of the nov- 
elist; but they were in sober truth suf- 
ficiently unpleasant, and reflected seri- 
ously on the conduct of the governor 
and one or two of his subordinates, who 
were tried and dismissed, having been 
found guilty of persistent, unintelligent 
harshness resulting in the suicide of 
one of the prisoners. 

Service in the prison chapel was suffi- 
ciently trying for a young preacher, or 
for an old one either if not familiar 
with it. The effect was as though you 
were addressing a congregation in cof- 
fins set on end, with a foot or so of the 
front sawn off so as to disclose the head 
and shoulders. Afterwards a _ sense 
that you were more or less responsible 
for keeping order, the grdce d'état of 
the schoolmaster, tended to keep you 
steady; a sense, too, that an effort 
was necessary to avoid being mes- 
merized by the convergence of glaring 
eyes. 

I only once had to complain of mishe- 
havior, and this was not on the part of 
the prisoners, but of the officers. 
These last occupied lofty pulpits almost 
on a level with the platform on which 
my altar stood; which was built up 
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“ach Sunday on the edge of the tribune 
containing the organ and reading-desk 
of my Anglican colleague. It appears 
that these officers were curious as to 
what I was doing when my back was 
turned to the congregation, and peeped 
and smiled and whispered, to the keen 


indignation of the prisoners. I re- 
ceived several complaints during the 


week, and next Sunday (it was about 
Christmas time) I preached on the Na- 
tivity and referred to an ignorance, as 
complete, and perhaps as innocent, as 
that of the ox and ass in the stable of 
Bethlehem, manifesting itself in the 
presence of another mystery. The 
prisoners were vastly delighted, and on 
the following Sunday the governor him- 
self, a man not less than six foot four, 
took his place beside me and joined em- 
phatically in the hymn. I could not 
help smiling when he gave out in sten- 
torian tones, “Break the captives’ fet- 
ters (solve vincla reis).”’ The subject 
was never referred to between us, and 
the unpleasantness never occurred 
again. 

My involuntary congregation con- 
sisted largely of Irish. I think I never 
fully realized before what so many per- 
sons have noticed, the wonderfully 
good manners of the Irish lower class. 
Of course, where the system of solitary 
confinement prevails, every visitor is 
sure to be at a premium and his wel- 
come of the best. But what astonished 
me was not so much the kindliness, 
which might have been expected, but 
the dignity, nay, the courtliness of my 
reception. I remember once asking the 
stereotyped question of a middle-aged 
woman, “Is this the first time you have 
been in trouble?’ She looked me full 
in the face and answered, “It’s the lav- 
ings of trouble I am, your reverence.” 
A splendid evasion, but the subject 
was at once lifted on to a higher plane 
where one might drink the larger air of 
humanity; and I thought of Reliquie 
Danaum, or closer still, the proud 
claim of Constance, 


Here I and sorrows sit, 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow 
to it. 
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A young Irishman, but little more 
than twenty years old, was in for gar- 
roting. 1 forget the length of his sen- 
tence, but it was some weeks and in- 
cluded a flogging with the cat. I saw 
him once or twice before the flogging; 
he manifested neither fear nor resent- 
ment; it would be a lesson for him, he 
said. It was a somewhat hard case; 
the assault had taken place in a public- 
house where the whole party had been 
drinking. The victim was not seri- 
ously hurt, but a handkerchief had 
been thrown over his face, and his 
pockets turned out so that the half- 
crowns and shillings were rolling about 
the floor. Beyond knowing in a gen- 
eral way that mischief was afoot, and 
picking up one of the half-crowns as he 
sat by the fire, my friend had no part 
whatever in the business. Four were 
flogged together, and the warder who 
was present said to me afterwards, 
“The three others yelled and struggled, 
but your man was quite still and never 
opened his mouth.” The punishment 
Was severe enough to send them all to 
bed for three days. 

Some newspapers are fond of dwell- 
ing upon the degradation involved in 
corporal punishment. I wish to regis- 
ter my conviction here that, where the 
punishment is neither excessive nor un- 
just, this is absolutely untrue. The 
notion arises from a confusion between 
the infliction of pain and the exploita- 
tion of pain. Direct compulsion 
through the infliction of physical pain 
necessarily tends, so far as it succeeds, 
to degrade the victim: whereas the in- 
fliction of physical pain as a penalty 
for past offence has no such tendency. 
Just so far as the man is not degraded 
already it will act as a tonic; for once 
the victim will have at least tried to 
play the man; when no such effect en- 
sues further degradation will be impos- 
sible. I saw my friend repeatedly 
after he had recovered, and he had no 
quarrel with the situation. Though not 
above middle size he was wonderfully 
good-looking; a brilliant complexion, 
large violet eyes and dark hair with 
just a glint of fire in it. He was earn- 
ing plenty of money at making sofa- 
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springs, an average, he told me, of £4 
a week. He had an excellent young 
wife, who had a comfortable home 
ready for him when he came out. I 
never could discover anything amiss 
with him except the drink. It was 
this that brought him to gaol, and it 
was this that ultimately frustrated all 
that I could do until he disappeared 
from my neighborhood. 

There are no people more delightful 
than the Irish, but none to such an ex- 
tent victims of circumstance, and of 
the circumstance of the moment, and 
therefore upon whom less reliance can 
be placed for the fulfilment of any en- 
gagement—except that which nature 
undertakes for them, of persistent 
pleasantness. 

I had made the acquaintance of vari- 
ous brothers and cousins rejoicing in 
the same Irish patronymic; and I asked 
one of them, whom I had often met in 
gaol, whether he had any but scamps 
in his family. He laughed at first, and 
then looked grave as he answered, 
“One, your reverence, and she is a 
saint.” He then proceeded to tell me 
a story I knew before, but had never 
associated with that family. It was of 
his cousin who had been -early left a 
widow with a large family, including 
three girls, the eldest about thirteen. 
On her husband’s death she was penni- 
less, and her brother, a well-to-do but 
hard and selfish man, offered to install 
her as landlady of a public-house be- 
longing to him, which brought in a 
large income. She took a day or two to 
think it over, knowing that a refusal 
meant the workhouse for herself and 
her family. Finally she made up her 
mind that to accept such a post in such 
a neighborhood would involve the prob- 
able ruin of her girls, and then quietly 
entered the workhouse with her chil- 
dren. There I knew her well, and was 
able to defend her from the reproaches 
of those who did not understand the 
motive of what she had done. Her 
wild cousin had understood the situa- 
tion perfectly, and cherished the mem- 
ory of it as something the family might 
well be proud of, the more so that it 
was not on the family lines:— 
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Our tainted nature’s solitary boast. 

A bricklayer, a short, tawny man 
nearly as broad as he was long, with 
a frame of knit steel, coal-black hair 
and eyes, and a strong but not unkind 
face, was in for beating his wife for 
the second or third time when I first 
saw him. The general opinion among 
the officials was that he was more 
sinned against than sinning, and this 
was amply confirmed by my experience 
of him. I found him constantly return- 
ing for the same offence, and I came to 
wonder how it was he did not kill her 
instead of merely slapping her across 
the face with his open palm. Here is 
a specimen of the life she led him. On 
returning home after a hard day’s 
work he finds the three children naked, 
their clothes in pawn, a fireless grate, 
and his wife dead-drunk on the sofa. 
He proceeds to light the fire and make 
himself some tea; the teapot is just 
filled when the wife staggers off the 
sofa, seizes the teapot and empties it on 
his head. Then follow the slap and the 
bleeding mouth and nose. The woman 
bawls “Murder” until the policeman, 
who is not far off, and to whom she has 
given many a retainer in the shape of 
beer, comes in, and the husband gets 
another six weeks. So convinced was I 
that the man was in proximate occasion 
of murder that I told him he was justi- 
fied in putting the Atlantic between 
him and his wife and children. 

He was by no means faultless him- 
self, would occasionally drink badly, 
and had a keen sense of his own short- 
comings. He had been employed in the 
prison, breaking down some _ useless 
courtyard walls, the tops of which 
were armed with long cross spikes of 
iron. While he was standing above 
them, straining heavily on his crowbar, 
the bar slipped and he fell face fore- 
most among the spikes, some four of 
which entered his chest and stomach. 
The doctor afterwards said this was 
lucky, for had it been only one it must 
have killed him. He managed to get 
his strong arms down through the 
spikes to the brickwork, and heaving 
himself off fell senseless to the ground. 
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When I saw him he was sensible, but 
in great pain, and kept repeating, “He 
was bound to do it.” I was startled at 
first by the notion that some one else 
had a hand in it, and that it was not a 
pure accident; but his meaning was to 
put in a word for Almighty God whom 
his demerits had obliged to a course of 
such severity. He never fied from his 
wife as I advised, and ended, I verily 
believe, by dying of her. 

As may be supposed, there was no 
lack of comic incident in the gaol, 
though the comedy in the case I am 
about to relate was altogether uncon- 
scious. In visiting I was in the habit 
of distributing books, religious and sec- 
ular, and for this purpose carried a car- 
penter’s rush-basket. On offering a 
choice to a new arrival to whom I had 
just been introduced, a wizened little 
man of forty, he declined unless I 
might happen to have a volume of the 
works of Seneca. This was beyond the 
resources of my library, and seeing my 
surprise, he went on: “I have taken a 
consate against religion ever since his 
reverence hit me over the head with the 
spurs.” “With the spurs!’ I exclaimed, 
with a wild vision of his reverence 
leaping in the air like a game-cock. 
“I was at Tim Doolan’s funeral, and 
we were packed as close as herrings, 
and when I could not get out of his 
road, he up with his spurs [sperse, a 
brush, with rather formidable corners, 
for dispensing holy water] and hit me 
on the top of my head; and I went out 
and sat down on a tombstone, and I 
took a strong consate against religion, 
and I just read Tom Paine’s works 
through from cover to cover, and now I 
am of the opinion of Pythagoras, that 
man was made to fill a vacuum.” His 
case was dismissed within the week, 
and I saw him no more; but I learned 
afterwards that the works of Seneca 
had been actually translated by an 
Irish priest, I believe in the last cen- 
tury, so that Pat’s demand was after 
all not so extravagant as it sounded, 
and in Seneca he might possibly have 
found a road back to -orthodoxy, at 
least a safer guide than Tome Paine. 
There was not a touch of fun in his 
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narrative; the man was in deadly ear- 
nest. 

A very different example was a tall 
man, crippled in one leg, middle-aged. 
with sandy hair and merry, twinkling 
eyes that looked along a length of nose 
like a fox. The account he gave of 
himself was as follows. “You see I 
had to do something for a living, so I 
got some twenty shallow cardboard 
boxes such as drapers use, that would 
all go nicely under my arm. In the 
outside one I put an elegant silk hand- 
kerchief that no woman could set her 
eyes to, still less take between finger 
and thumb, without knowing it was 
worth four shillings at the least; in the 
other boxes there was a nate piece of 
silver paper folded up. Well, your rev- 
erence, when the first woman I met in 
the strate handled the silk, and found 
I was only asking a shilling for it, out 
came the shilling, and away went the 
woman with one of the other boxes in 
her hand. I had got rid of nineteen, I 
think, and was nearly at the bottom of 
the street when one of them opened her 
box to make a boast of her bargain, and 
then—why just the whole street took 
fire, and, your reverence, you see [here 
his voice dropped] my lameness was 
agin me.” If he had then and there 
mounted a swift horse he might have 
managed it, but, as it was, it was a 
mercy for him that the police came up 
in time or he would have been pulled 
He was by no means peni- 
tent. “You see, your reverence, it 
served ’em right; they thought, sure 
enough, they were doing the poor 
man.” I could make nothing of him. 
The scamp could see I was amused, 
and I am afraid the cleverness of the 
ruse that was so nearly successful was 
one of the consolations of his captivity. 

During the time of my chaplaincy a 
fierce anti-popery riot broke out in the 
adjoining town, inspired by a certain 
lecturer named Murphy, and an ultra- 
Protestant mob invaded and sacked the 
Irish quarter. The Irish fought well, 
but they had to contend against su- 
perior numbers. The police were quite 
inadequate to keep the peace, and 
after a vast destruction of property and 


to pieces. 
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considerable bloodshed the military 
were brought on the scene, though I be- 
lieve they were never actually used. 
The Irish, though overmatched, were 
irrepressible, and in consequence my 
congregation was about doubled for 
several weeks. I encountered many old 
friends, whom I had known well under 
less creditable circumstances, and. I 
shall not easily forget the air of tri- 
umph with which they greeted me. 
For no breach of the commandments 
were they now in bonds, but for stand- 
ing up like men for their religion; and 
they bore themselves like veritable 
crusaders. This was perhaps fair 
enough, and not more than one was 
willing to accept; but in after times it 
became necessary to insist that the 
proud boast, “I was in for Murphy, 
your reverence,” did not give them 
carte blanche to wander at their own 
sweet will across the lines of the com- 
mandments, nor even justify the impor- 
tation into subsequent imprisonments, 
however incurred, of the corrective 
flavor of political offence. 

They were too well bred to boast of 
their own exploits, but they could 
praise one another. “It would have 
done your heart good, your reverence, 
to see lame Ted’’—a cripple with a chest 
like a steam-roller and arms to match, 
but with one leg quite powerless so that 
he required two crutches. “He limped 
twice up the whole length of the street 
on one crutch, and cleared it with the 
other.” This hero, having “drunk de- 
light of battle with his peers” during 
a long summer’s day, was well nigh 
sated and determined to make an end. 
Hitching himself up against a wall he 
began bawling lustily, “Perlice, per- 
lice!” Thinking him severely injured, 
persons near him exerted themselves, 
and a policeman was procured from the 
outskirts of the crowd, a stout, person- 
able man fresh and clean, untarnished 
as yet with the dust of combat. Witha 
supreme effort, for the strong right 
arm was weary, Ted smote him be- 
tween the eyes, and stretched him on 
the ground, a last bonne bouche. He 
then at once resigned his sword, I 
should say his crutch, to the nearest 
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upright official, and was taken in 
charge. 

Solitary confinement is 
magnificent reforming engine, a 
ploughshare which, when properly 


used, will break up the most stony na- 


doubtless a 


tures. But, although there must be a 
great advance in prison economics 
since my acquaintance with them 


twenty-five years ago, I doubt whether 
even now men fully realize what a tre- 
mendous instrument it is, how danger- 
ous, how easily cruel. Neither the 
framers nor the administrators of the 
discipline of solitude seem to have paid 
sufficient attention to anything but its 
negative side, its separation, I mean, 
from external corrupting influence. 
No doubt this is efficacious, and of 
course most important, but it is not all; 
for solitude means more than separa- 
tion from others; it means the enforced 
companionship of self. Men are horri- 
fied, and rightly so, at the application 
of so vast and imperfectly gauged a 
force as electricity to the execution of 
justice; but they have no scruple at 
loosing a man at once and altogether 
upon himself, when forces understood 
still less come into play. In many 
cases imprisonment arrests for the first 
time the turbid, impure current of a life 
which has been too rapid hitherto, and 
confused, for more than semi-conscious- 
ness. The wretched filth that, as part 
of a whole, suggested a largely divided 
responsibility, now clots, as it were, 
and concentrates round the isolated 
ong. The less depraved nature is con- 
fronted with the adversary who is ever 
in the way with us, God’s vicegerent, 
the remorseful conscience, and a wild, 
irregular justice is dealt out in lan- 
guage only partially understood. With 
the wholly corrupt, on the other hand, 
instead of remorse there is the sick 
weariness of despair. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the dreariness of a mind 
which is a mere one-room tenement, 
quite unfurnished, and without the 
slightest faculty either of abstraction 
or distraction. Such an one will simply 
spin round and round, impaled upon his 
trouble like an insect on a pin. Even 
with such alleviations as manual labor 
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and books, solitary confinement often 
involves severer punishment than any 
legislator contemplates. For it must 
be remembered that not all can read, 
and of those, few can gather much last- 
ing entertainment from books. 

All that I would contend for is that 
those who are responsible for the inflic- 
tion of solitary confinement should 
know it for what it is, and should see 
tuat it is not abused, qualifying it with 
a modicum of good company other than 
the prisoner’s own. How, precisely, I 
cannot say; I have no practical sugges- 
tion to make, unless it be a multiplica- 
tion of selected visitors. 

That the torture is often overpower- 
ingly severe is proved by the terrible 
expedients to which prisoners not un- 
frequently resort for relief. I remem- 
ber that a prisoner, not of my congre- 
gation, had been in association, as they 
called it, in the infirmary. After a few 
weeks the doctor declared him well 
enough to resume his solitude. He had 
not long been conveyed to his cell when 
his bell rang. When the warder came 
to see what was the matter, the pris- 
oner lifted up a mutilated hand, and it 
was found that he had cut off a finger 
with the large, blunt scissors used in 
mat-making, in order that he might be 
taken back to the infirmary. 

Some of the most pathetic figures in 
the gaol were big boys of fourteen and 
fifteen who were undergoing their first 
experience of exile from their parents’ 
roof. It was a horrid exaggeration of 
the familiar schoolboy experience. 
Sometimes they would neither eat nor 
sleep, but wept continuously for three 
or four days till the gaolers were at 
their wits’ end. I have eften sat with 
one of these big fellows on my knee, 
trying to coax him to be less wretched, 
and to take some food for his mother’s 
sake. whom I would promise to visit. 
etc. Dr. Johnson, I think, could have 
done no less. Their miserable faces 
and unsteady gait would have moved 
anyone. 

In those days, too, children of tender 
years found their way into gaol. In 
the case of two little boys of not more 
than eight. the governor, a retired mili- 
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tary man of large proportions and 
kindly heart, excused himself to me for 
breaking the law. He had put them 
together in the same cell, and they had 
been refreshing themselves with a reg- 
ular set-to before breakfast. As the 
governor put it, he had children of his 
own of the same age, and he would be 
d—<—d if little fellows like that should 
go into solitary confinement. When I 
went in and asked them what they had 
been doing, they answered with 
great empressement, “Stealing dimonds, 
father.” They had been put through 
the window of a glazier’s shop to steal 
his working-diamonds, and had been 
caught and sent to gaol. This sort of 
absurdity does not happen now, I am 
told. x 

I paid a visit the other day to an old 
warder who had been on active duty 
in my time. He had retired, but had 
chosen a cottage in the neighborhood 
from which he could still see the old 
shop, as he called it. I asked him what 
in his opinion had been the effect of ed- 
ucation upon the criminal classes. He 
thought that they learned to be more 
civil and less desperate. As contrasted 
with those he had known in his youth, 
the rising generation of criminals were 
more ready to recognize when they 
were beat, and took defeat less nastily. 
They were altogether pleasanter to 
deal with. 

There is no better charity in my opin- 
ion than that of the Prisoners’ Aid, 
branches of which are established in 
connection with all our principal gaols. 
Many persons demur at giving, as they 
say, the children’s bread to dogs. By 
all means cherish the few individuals 
about you whose merits you can an- 
swer for. But if classes are to be bene- 
fited, remember that the inmates of a 
prison are distinguished from the corre- 
sponding company outside in only one 
way that we can be sure of—they have 
been found out. Then, on the whole, 
they have, to use the scriptural phrase, 
given glory to God by confession 
directly or indirectly, and are thus re- 
duced to their lowest denomination. 
Moreover, the State has undertaken, in 
separating them from their past, to 











make a decent future at least possible 
for them, and it is not possible, unless 
we assist them, to make a fresh start 
elsewhere. This is what the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society undertakes, and its success 
in the way of sustained reformation 
has been phenomenal, while individual 
effort (I speak from bitter experience) 
has few triumphs to record. 

I had meant to confine myself to giv- 
ing scenes from a phase of life which 
interested me. I must apologize for 
deviating into the practical sphere, in 
which I cannot pretend to the latest 
knowledge. An acquaintance with 
prison-life will always, I suppose, tend 
to bring home to us that we are all 
brethren and all sick, and that our ad- 
vantage the one over the other is in a 
very large degree circumstantial. I 
have often been reminded of a saying 
of Cardinal Newman: “Remember we 
are all living in a hospital.” 





From The Nineteenth Centary. 


JAPTAIN MAHAN’S COUNSELS TO THE 
UNITED STATES.1 

In 1888 it was my privilege to 

be present at a lecture given to 

the officers studying at the Naval 

War College at Newport, R. I. 


The subject—the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Carribbean Sea in their strategic 
relations to the United States—was 
treated with consummate ability. <A 
new light seemed to be thrown upon 
the whole question of naval warfare; 
confused pages of naval history took 
form and order; great principles stood 
forth clearly revealed. 

The lecturer was Captain Mahan, 
who was then preparing to write the 
books which have brought him well 
merited and lasting fame. The three 
yolumes dealing with “The Influence of 
Sea Power on History” have them- 
selves influenced history. The first ap- 
peared at a time when several writers 
were endeavoring by appeals to the 

1“The Interest of America in Sea Power, 
Present and Future.’”’ By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy. London: 
Sampson Low. Marston & Co. 
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past to awaken the British people to the 
facts that their ancient kingdom of the 
sea was in danger of being lost, and 
that the loss implied national extinc- 
tion. The importance of the service 
thus opportunely rendered by the bril- 
liant American writer can hardly be 
overrated. His book was doubtless in- 
tended primarily as an address to his 
countrymen; but the history of mar'i- 
time war in the modern world is in the 
main the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and to us in a special sense the 
“Influence of Sea Power” appealed. 
Speaking as an outsider, Captain Ma- 
han wielded a force which could not 
have been exerted by any British 
writer, even if his equal had appeared 
among us, and others besides myself 
felt a sense of thankfulness that the 
stirring message had come from across 
the Atlantic. It is not correct to state 
that the lesson was entirely new. The 
idea that sea power exercised a pe- 
culiar sway over the destinies of na- 
tions had been dimly understood at 
least as far back as the time of Thucyd- 
ides. Our own naval historians had 
fully grasped the fact that maritime 
strength was vital to the security and 
the prosperity of Great Britain. The 
Lancastrian poet who could write 


Keep, then, the sea that is the wall of 
England, 

And then is England kept in God’s hand; 

So that, for anything that is without, 

England were at peace withouten doubt, 


had a clear vision of truth. But no one 
had ever been able to explain in what 
maritime strength consisted, to trace its 
action with unerring hand through the 
long pages of history, to unravel the 
tangled threads of causation and show 
forth the controlling influence of naval 
operations over land campaigns. No 
one had ever built up a philosophy of 
the sea. This is the great work which 
Captain Mahan accomplished, and it is 
as a philosophic historian of the pro- 
found influence of maritime activity in 
moulding the destinies of the world, 
rather than as a naval strategist, that 
he will always be remembered. 
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The secret of this success was the 
breadth of view of the writer. One 
felt, in reading his calm and often 


stately periods, that he was regarding 
history from a pinnacle whence noth- 
ing petty was visible, that he addressed 
fellow-men of all nations, and that 
his judgment in matters where bias 
might have been looked for was se- 
renely impartial. The books bore the 
impress of statesmanship in the highest 
meaning of the word. 


his 


with 


In magazine articles dealing 
questions of the day, descending from 
the general to the particular, and 
directed to a limited and special pur- 


pose, it would not be just to expect the 
same lofty standard. Nevertheless, 
while making full allowance for the 
change of conditions, I have read this 
volume of collected essays with disap- 
pointment. Only here and there is it 
possible to trace the hand of the author 
of “The Influence of Sea Power on His- 
tory.” No great nation ever needed 
guidance more than does the United 
States to-day—the strong guidance of a 
master mind, fearlessly offered, in lan- 
guage which could not be misunder- 
stood. No one is so well qualified as 
Captain Mahan to render this service to 
his country; but the needed guidance is 
not forthcoming, for the statesmanship 
is too frequently wanting. 

The general purpose of these eight 
essays is to awaken public opinion in 
the United States to the importance of 
a strong navy, and to bid them to look 
“outwards,” taking their rightful place 
among the nations. All true friends of 
the American people—and there are 
many in this country—will cordially 
agree with Captain Mahan’s object. It 
is a loss to the world that the United 
States, with their growing trade inter- 
ests, second only to our own, have so 
far failed alike to accept tne position of 
a great power, with its corresponding 
responsibilities, and to conform to the 
usages of the family of nations. There 
are occasional indications that Captain 
Mahan feels that the external policy 
of his country has been wanting in dig- 
nity; but he cannot be said to have en- 
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forced the lesson with all the power at 
his disposal, and it is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to extract a definite 
meaning from his pages. 

The first three articles, entitled “The 
United States Looking Outwards.” 
“Hawaii and Our Future Sea Power,” 
and “The Isthmus and Sea Power,” 
deal with questions in which the inter- 
ests of America and Great Britain ap- 
pear to the author to clash. "We have 
no right to expect that an American, 
writing for Americans, should accept 
our views; we do expect recognition 
of patent facts. Thus it seems to be as- 
sumed throughout that, in regard to 
Hawaii and the construction of an isth- 
mus route to the Pacific, Great Britain 
is seeking to thwart the legitimate as- 
pirations of the United States, and the 
superior claims of the latter to the pos- 
session of the Sandwich Islands are 
argued at some length with little rele- 
vance to the existing situation. Hawaii 
stands midway between the Canadian 
seaboard and the Australian continent, 
and is a link in a chain of maritime 
communication of which Great Britain 
holds the ends. To the United States, 
it is simply an outpost in the Pacific. 
I cannot, therefore, admit that “the in- 
of the United States in” the 
Sandwich Islands “surpasses that of 
Great Britain,’ or that this superior 
interest is “dependent upon a natural 
cause, nearness, which has been ad- 
mitted always as a reasonable ground 
for national self-assertion.” Still less 
effective is the argument that “the in- 
terests of our sixty-five million people. 
in a position so vital to our part in the 
Pacific, must be allowed to outweigh 
those of the six millions of Canada.” 
If relative national interests are to be 
measured by population, it is not “the 
six millions of Canada,” but the three 
hundred millions of British citizens. 
who must be placed in the balance. In 
face of facts, however, reasoning of 
this nature is wholly beside the mark. 
It is true that, in the past, the “natural 


terest 


1 Elsewhere the author refers to the ‘‘ prepon- 
derating natural interest” of Great Britain ‘in 
every new route opened to commerce.” 
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wishes of Great Britain and her 
colonies” pointed to the occupation of 
the Sandwich Islands. It is equally 
true that, in deference to the “aspira- 
tions” of the United States, the step 
was never taken, and Captain Mahan 
must surely be aware’ that if these 
islands are now annexed, not the small- 
est protest, opposition or resentment 
will be forthcoming from this country. 
For many years we have recognized 
the group as belonging to the sphere of 
influence of the United States, who 
have never accepted the responsibilities 
which such recognition involves. 
“Have we no right or no call to pro- 
gress further in any direction?” asks 
Captain Mahan. “Are there for us be- 
yond the sea horizon none of those es- 
sential interests, of those evident 
dangers, which impose a policy and 
confer rights?’ No one ever has de- 
nied, or ever will deny, either the inter- 
ests or the rights; but interests and 
rights involve responsibilities, which 
the United States have so far declined 
to recognize. 

Similarly, in regard to the future 
trans-isthmian canal, Captain Mahan 
altogether fails to appreciate the pres- 
ent attitude of Great Britain. The 
canal, when made, will, like any other 
trade route, confer benefit upon our 
commerce; but the advantages to the 
United States will be equal or greater. 
Nothing would less suit our interests 
and those of the rest of the world than 
that the control of an important water- 
way should be in the hands of such 
States as Columbia or Nicaragua, 
raguely supported by Monroe doctrine 
left to the interpretation of the mo- 
ment. Let the United States make the 
canal, and assume full control over it; 
we shall then know where we stand. I 
believe that this is the view of every 
thoughtful Englishman, and at the 
present time it is beside the question to 
zo back to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and charge us with a breach of its pro- 
visions because our ancient “settle- 
ment” of Honduras has grown into a 


1 This article, written in 1893, might have been 
modified with advantage before republication. 
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“colony.” We cannot arrest the inter- 
nal progress of our dependencies in 
regions where the United States have 
no posessions and accept no responsi- 
bilties. The policy of seeking “to keep 
others out, while refusing ourselves to 
go in,” is, as the author elsewhere inti- 
mates, unworthy of a great nation. 

Again, in view of a recent arbitra- 
tion, it is surely too late to speak of 
“our perfectly just claim to the seal 
fisheries,” and, having regard to the 
considerable number of American citi- 
zens who have been engaged in pelagic 
sealing, the international difficulty can- 
not be rightly ascribed to “the purely 
local and selfish wishes of Canadian 
fishermen.” If it is the case that a use- 
ful and peculiarly interesting animal is 
in danger of extermination from pelagic 
sealing, the strong feeling which has 
been aroused in America is explained 
and justified. I do not think that the 
handling of this question on our side 
has been uniformly judicious; but I 
cannot admit that the novel and 
strange doctrine of the mare clausum 
constitutes a “perfectly just claim,” 
and at least such a doctrine violently 
conflicts with the lofty teaching of the 
author of “The Influence of Sea Power 
on History.” 

“It should be an inviolable resolution 
of our national policy,” writes Captain 
Mahan, “that no foreign State should 
henceforth acquire a coaling position 
within three thousand miles* of San 
Francisco.” From every point of view, 
I venture to think that it is unwise to 
press an abstract policy of this descrip- 
tion upon the United States without 
any explanation of what is implied. A 
nation whose vital interests are im- 
perilled because a foreign power owns 
territory at a distance from one of its 
ports considerably exceeding that of 
Brest from New York, must indeed be 
in a parlous state. To the peoples of 
the Old World, this “inviolable resolu- 
tion” seems necessarily preposterous. 
The earth’s surface is not large enough 
for the general adoption of this amaz- 
ing programme, and the United States 


2 Reduced to 2,500 miles in asubseqnent article. 
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cannot expect immunity from the com- 
mon lot of all other powers,’ except on 
terms which Captain Mahan refrains 
from pointing out. According to the 
accepted usage of nations, a policy of 
this description demands that the 
United States should either annex all 
territory falling within this comprehen- 
sive zone, or should assume control of 
the foreign relations of all States own- 
ing such territory. This is the only 
logical course, and if the United States 
are prepared to adopt it, other powers 
will have no cause for complaint. 
Elsewhere Captain Mahan seems to de- 
plore the “actual remoteness of this 
continent from the life of the rest of 
the world.” No more striking illustra- 
tion of that “remoteness” can be imag- 
ined than the fact that an American so 
thoughtful and so gifted should have 
borrowed a policy from the popes of the 
Middle Ages. It is refreshing to turn 
to a passage where Captain Mahan, the 
historian, derides the claim of Spain “to 
exclude all others” from the Caribbean 
and the Spanish Main, and praises the 
stout Elizabethan seamen, who “bril- 
liantly” and successfully resisted that 
claim. 

Having carefully studied these im- 
portant articles, I fail to trace what are 
the precise steps which it behooves the 
United States to take. Their readers 
will gather that expansion of some kind 
is necessary; that Great Britain is, in 
some unexplained way, seeking to op- 
pose the annexation of Hawaii and to 
create difficulties in relation to the 
trans-isthmian canal; that the Atlantic 
seaboard is in grave peril, and that the 
existence of coal within three thousand 
miles of San Francisco would be a na- 
tional danger. This is not guidance; a 
forward policy needs to be defined. I 
cannot help fearing that the result must 
be to deepen misconceptions already 
sadly too prevalent. We know that 
Senator Lodge regards our old posses- 
sions of Bermuda and of Halifax, 


1 We are at the present moment witnessing the 
establishment by a foreign Power, in defiance of 
a treaty, of a naval station within twenty miles 
of one of our greatest trade routes. 
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whose docks are freely and frequently 
placed at the disposal of United States 
warships, in the light of a standing 
menace. He will here find some con- 
firmation of his peculiar views. It is 
true that he will read that “a cordial 
understanding” with Great Britain “is 
one of the first of our external inter- 
ests;” but this vitally important propo- 
sition remains undeveloped. It is a 
pious opinion and nothing more. 

In the article on the “Possibilities of 
an Anglo-American Reunion,” as 
throughout the volume, Captain Mahan 
speaks in kindly terms of the old coun- 
try, whose wonderful history has fired 
his imagination; but he holds out few 
hopes of a better mutual understanding. 
“Formal alliance” between the two na- 
tions is, we are told, “out of the ques- 
tion, but a cordial recognition of the 
similarity of character and ideas will 
give birth to sympathy, which in turn 
will facilitate a co-operation beneficial 
to both.” This does not lead us far, 
and it is to be feared that Captain Ma- 
han’s latest volume will not tend to 
“give birth to sympathy” in the United 
States towards their “ancient mother.” 

The remaining articles contain much 
that is interesting, and there are 
glimpses of the clear insight which we 
instinctively associate with the au- 
thor’s writings. 


Reduced to its barest statement, and 
stripped of all deductions, natural or 
forced, the Monroe doctrine, if it were 
not a mere political abstraction, formu- 
lated an idea to which in tue last resort 
effect cou'd be given only through the in- 
strumentality of a navy; for the gist of 
it, the kernel of the truth, was that the 
country had at that time distant interests 
on the land, political interests of a high 
order in the destiny of foreign territory, 
of which a distinguishing characteristic 
was that they could be assured only by 


sea. 


Here we have intelligible principles set 


forth with precision; but more is 
needed. Monroe doctrine was _ rec- 
ommended to a _ president of the 


United States by a British statesman 
to meet the conditions of a day long 
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gone by. There was reason to suppose 
that Spain might seek to crush the 
nascent Republics of South America, 
and the wording of President Monroe's 
message clearly defines its political im- 
port. If in the opinion of the United 
States the time has arrived for a re- 
definition, let the new policy be avowed 
and let the corresponding responsibili- 
ties be frankly accepted. This would 


be a departure worthy of a _ great 
nation. Artificial interpretations— 
“mere political abstractions’—framed 


to suit the passions of the party exigen- 
cies of the moment, are unworthy and 
exasperating. In the Venezuela dis- 
pute the United States lost, as Captain 
Mahan admits, and rightly lost, the 
sympathy of the civilized world. Why 
did he not fearlessly expound to his 
countrymen the cause of this general 
revulsion of sentiment? “It is prob- 
ably safe to say,” he writes, “that an 
undertaking like that of Great Britain 
in Egypt, if attempted in this hemis- 
phere Dy a non-American State, would 
not be tolerated by us if able to pre- 
vent it.” This we may well believe. 
War is too frequently begun without a 
righteous cause; but the right to inter- 
vene in such a case can be purchased 
by the United States only by the pre- 
vious acceptance of certain evident 
moral obligations. What is “a non- 
American State” to do, if it is insulted, 
and if its subjects are outraged by 
some temporary dictator masquerading 
as the president of a free republic? 
The United States have shown no de- 
sire to prevent South American repub- 
lics from cutting each others’ throats. 
How can they claim to interfere if a 
European power is driven to enforce its 
inalienable rights? Legitimate grounds 
for such interference can be established 
only by assuming general control over 
the foreign relations of the Southern 
and Central American States. Au- 
thority cannot be divorced from respon- 
sibility. Monroe doctrine logically ap- 
plied might prove a benefit to humanity; 
it is now a danger to the peace of the 
world. 

The later essays, as a whole, show a 
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greater breadth of view that those to 
which reference has been made. “A 
nation,” writes Captain Mahan in 
March, 1897, “situated as Great Britain 
is in India and Egypt scarcely can fail 
to appreciate our own sensitiveness re- 
rarding the Central American isthmus 
and the Pacific.” There has been no 
failure on our part to appreciate this 
natural sensitiveness, and we have the 
right to expect that our sympathy with 


American sentiment should be recog- 
nized. It is the good fortune of the 


United States that their “differences 
have been mainly with Great Britain, 
the great and beneficent colonizer, a 
State between which and ourselves a 
sympathy, deeper than both parties 
have been always ready to admit, has 


continued to exist, because founded 
upon common fundamental ideas of 
law and justice.” Here speaks the 


philosophic student of history. 

With many of the views on questions 
of national defence expressed in this 
volume I find it impossible to agree. 
“It is not the most probable of dan- 
gers,”’ we learn, “but the most formid- 
able, that must be selected in measur- 
ing the degree of military precautions” 
which a nation should adopt. It is, 
however, usually impracticable to make 
provision against the “most formidable” 
of risks. Great Britain cannot, and 
need not, prepare to withstand the 
united armaments of Europe. Captain 
Mahan even considers, with some ap- 
parent inconsistency, that our navy 
cannot be made equal to that of the 
three “most formidable of its possible 
opponents,’ because the assumed condi- 
tions “lie too far without the limits of 
probability to affect practical action.” 

The proposition that “a fleet that can 
bombard can still more easily blockade” 
is opposed to all modern experience. 
Blockades in days of steam are exces- 
sively difficult, unless the blockading 
force possesses a base within a moder- 


ate distance. The difficulties were 
abundantly illustrated during the 
Civil War. notwithstanding that the 


Southern States possessed no sea-going 
navy able to impede the free action of 
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the Northern squadrons. The fleet al- 
ready possessed by the United States 
would amply suffice to prevent even the 
pretence of a blockade of their long 
Atlantic seaboard by any European 
power. Seaports, in the present day, 


with a great nation at their back, can- 
not be seriously injured by naval 
means, and bombardments are sense- 


less operations capable of producing no 
military results justifying their bar- 
barity. Serious injury to the “exposed 
great cities” can be effected only by 
landing large numbers of men. What 
power could do this in face of the enor- 
mous force at the disposal of the United 
States? For these and other reasons, I 
consider that the immense array of 
passive defences which Captain Mahan 
appears to recommend to his country- 
men is largely superfluous. Their true 
defence, like our own, lies upon the 
sea,’ and, they have the advantage—de- 
nied to us—of not being hampered by 
evil traditions created by theorists in 
years of peace. Whatever may be the 
scope of action of a “flotilla” of tor- 
pedo-boats, no service seems _ less 
suited to become a “sphere for naval 
volunteers.” The effective handling of 
torpedo-boats in war demands, in a 
special sense, a thorough professional 
training. “Naval volunteers,” if fair 
gunners, might be turned to account on 
board a modern battle-ship. In a tor- 
pedo flotilla they would be useless, if 
not dangerous. 

The article entitled “A 
Century Outlook” is thoughtful 
suggestive; but Captain Mahan’s fears 
of the “yellow peril” seem capable of 
alleviation. “Comparative slowness of 
evolution may be predicted,” he writes, 
“but that which for so long has kept 
China one, amid many diversities, may 
be counted upon in the future to ensure 
a substantial unity of impulse which, 
‘combined with its mass, will give tre- 
mendous import to any movement com- 


Twentieth- 
and 


1 In “Studies on Coast Defence,” Captain C. F. 
Goodrich, United States Navy, a successor of 
Captain Mahan in the presidentship of the War 
College, effectively supports this view on histori- 
cal grounds. 
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mon to the whole.” Except as a geo- 
graphical expression, China has never 
been really “one,” and, even if a na- 
tional movement were conceivable, the 
material means necessary to give it 
practical effect are wholly wanting. 
The only danger that can be said to 
threaten Western civilization is from 
within; but in the United States there 
is a color question, which may involve 
serious difficulty in the future. In the 
masterly analysis of the “Strategic 
Features of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea,” Captain Mahan rises 
to the level of his classic works. 

To every one who has at heart the 
best interests of the American people, 
and who has earnestly striven to under- 
stand their sentiments and their aspi- 
rations, there have in recent years been 
many causes of anxiety. Our press, in 
its usual superior manner, is wont to 
lecture the United States in common 
with all other powers; but of animosity 
or of positive dislike, there were no 
traces during the period of tension pro- 
duced by President Cleveland’s mes- 
sage. The person who, on this side of 
the water publicly expressed his hope 
of war between the two English- 
speaking peoples, would be put down as 
a lunatic. We have, unfortunately, 
abundant evidence that in Americ: 
other views too widely prevail. It is 
unwise to dwell upon the fact that all 
the best and noblest in American senti- 
ment shared our horror at the thought 
of a war whose only result would be 
to arrest the progress of civilization 
and liberty. We have to take into ac- 
count all that is not noble and—more 
dangerous—all that is uninstructed in 
transatlantic opinion. The average 
Englishman knows nothing of history, 
but feels a sense of paternal pride in 
the great achievements of the United 
States, where he probably has prosper- 
The average American, 
it is now clear, carries with him into 
manhood the remembrance of the 
travesties of history on which he was 
brought up. To him a democracy more 
advanced and more free than his own 
appears in the light of an oppressive 


ous relations. 
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monarchy—that of George the 
earicatured. Absurd as it may 
there were large numbers of Americans 
who honestly believed that they were 
supporting an enlightened Republic— 
that of Venezuela!—against a benighted 
despotism. It did not occur to them 
that Venezuela is a Republic only in 
name, and that they were upholding 
barbarism against civilization—gross 
corruption against pure government. 
The naive surprise and delight of the 
“boy journalist” who recently paid us a 
visit tells a tale. Nothing was as his 
school-books had led him to expect. 
The nation which above all others has 
upheld the cause of human liberty re- 
mains unknown to the masses in the 
United States, and in this ignorance 
there lurks real danger. The isolation 
of which Captain Mahan complains is 
not only political but intellectual. 

The best, perhaps the only, hope of at- 
taining to that mutual understanding 
which he and I alike earnestly desire 
lies in the chance that the Anglo-Saxon 
race may some day find itself united in 
the prosecution of a great common ob- 


ject. The Armenian question might 
have brought about a national rap- 
prochement; the question of the far 


East may yet draw the two peoples to- 
gether. For, although divided on minor 
matters, the importance of which is easily 
exaggerated, their essential external 
interests are more closely intertwined 
than those of any two other powers. If, 
then, the United States, as sooner or 
later they must, accept the obligations 
and the responsibilties of a great na- 
tion, I believe that the movement will 
be of happy augury to the progress of 
the world. But the new policy, the 
policy of “looking outwards,” will de- 
mand radical administrative changes, 
the abandonment of some cherished in- 
sular ideas, and the modification of a 
constitution eminently unfitted to meet 
the requirements of expansion across 
the seas. It is not a question only of a 
navy, of coast fortifications, of prepara- 
tions for war, but of leading the people 
of the United States to forego their 


habitual concentration upon their in- 
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ternal affairs and to seek play a 
worthy part in moulding the destinies 
of mankind. Thus arises the vital need 
of statesmanlike guidance and of fear- 
less speaking, and it is because I have 


to 


failed to find such guidance so ex- 
pressed in these essays that I venture 
to criticise the master to whose bril- 


liant teaching Great Britain is eternally 
indebted. 


G. S. CLARKE, 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
WALTER SCOTT'S STUDY, 

After seeing the small parlor, some 
twelve feet deep by eleven wide, with 
its single window, on the north side of 
the ground-floor at Ashestiel, the home 
of Scott when he wrote, it was pre- 
sumed, the greater part of the “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” “Marmion,” “Lady 
of the Lake,” and began “Waverley,” 
John Ruskin concluded that a small 
chamber, “with a fair world outside: 
such are the conditions, as far as I 
know or can gather, of all greatest and 
best mental work.” We fancy every- 
thing depends upon the kind of man 
you have got within the small cham- 
ber. 

Miss Russell of Ashestiel afterwards 
corrected this statement of Ruskin’s. 
It appears that the small study here 
described was a storeroom in Scott's 
time, and that the quaint, old-fashioned 
room on the east side of the entrance- 
porch, with one window, was his writ- 
ing-room, while he kept his books up- 
stairs in his dressing-room. When 
occupied by Scott it had two additional 
windows, one on each side of the fire- 
place, from which the Tweed was vis- 
ible. His greyhounds, Douglas and 
Percy, were always going in and out 
of these windows while he was busy 
with “Marmion.” , 

But much more was written by Scott 
in his “den” at 39 Castle Street, a 
square, small room behind his dining- 
room. It had a single Venetian win- 
dow, opening on a very small patch of 
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turf; and, according to Lockhart, the 
aspect of the place was rather “som- 
brous.” The walls were clad with 
books, systematically arranged; the 
volumes for immediate reference lay on 
a small movable frame. The massive 
writing-table was constructed after the 
pattern of one at Rokeby, with a desk 
on either side, at one of which he 
worked, his amanuensis being opposite. 
It had small tiers of drawers reaching 


all round to the floor. Session papers 


lay on the top; and on the desk, besides 


be 
and 
red 
was 


which he might 
letters 
done up in 
apparatus 


the manuscript at 
writing, lay parcels of 
proof-sheets, neatly 
tape. His writing 


The Tints of Birds’ Eggs.—The beau- 
tiful and delicate colors observed on the 
eggs of birds are not very fast to light, 
more especially when they belong to 
the lighter class of colors. 
tions should carefully 
from the light by some covering over 
the case when they are not being in- 
spected; otherwise much of their beauty 
of tint becomes lost in course of time. 
It is gratifying to notice that in mu- 
seums and natural history collections 


Egg collec- 


be protected 


this precaution of protecting egg-cases 
with covers is now almost universally 
observed. In many instances, some of 
the finest and most characterisvc tints 
of several eggs disappear on exposure 
to much sunlight. A common example 
may be found in the beautiful pale blue 
of the starling’s egg. This, on exposure 
to sunlight for a few days, loses its 
clear blueness of tone, and becomes 
purpler, approaching more to the slate 
tint. Such is also the case with most of 
the greenish-blue eggs, like those of 
many sea-birds, the common guille- 
mot’s for instance, the beauty of which 
largely depends on the clear freshness 
of its blue tints. 


Walter Scott's Study. 


old box, richly carved, lined with crim- 
son velvet, with ink-bottle and taper- 
stand in silver, all in perfect order, as 
Dickens liked his table and room to be. 
Lockhart recalls, when at a gathering 
of young men in George Street in a 
room overlooking Scott’s study, how 
the sight of “that confounded hand,” as 
Scott filled page after page, kept the 
host from enjoying himself. “I have 
been watching it,” he said; “it fasci- 
nates my eye—it never page 
after page is finished and thrown on 
that heap of MS., and still it goes on 
unmoved, and so it will be until candles 
are brought in, and God knows how 
long after that.” 


stops; 


The writer some time ago made some 
experiments on the fastness to sunlight 
egg tints. The method em- 
ployed was a very simple one, and may 
be briefly described as follows. Vari- 
ous birds’ eggs were selected for ex- 
periment, those having decided and 
well-marked being preferred. 
These shells were halved lengthwise, 
care being taken before the operation 
to divide it so that each half should, as 
nearly as possible, present the same 
amount of coloring. One-half was 
kept from the light for future compari- 
son, while the other half was exposed 
in a glass direct sunshine. 
After various exposures, amounting to 
one hundred hours’ sunshine, each ex- 
posed half was then compared with its 
unexposed counterpart, and the ex- 
changes in hue carefully noted. Little 
change was visible in the darker col- 
ored eggs of the olive-brown, or choco- 
late depth, but in the lighter tints, es- 
pecially among the blues and green- 
blues, the changes became more 
marked.—_From a Correspondent of 
“Nature.” 
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